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THE BEST LESSON: “IN THE BEGINNING, GOD.” 
SOME THOUGHTS FOR EARNEST THINKERS. 


N a skull these words were written: 
Lamp, what hast thou done with the 
flame? Skeleton, what hast thou done 
with thesoul? Deserted cage, what hast 
thou done with the bird? Volcano, what 
hast thou done with the lava? Slave, 
what hast thou done with thy master? 
Death, what hast thou done with Life? 

Shakespeare makes Hamlet say: What 

a piece of work is man! how noble in 
reason! how infinite in faculties! in form 
and moving, how express and admirable! 
in action, how like an angel! in appre- 
hension, how like a god! the beauty of 
the world! the paragon of animals ! 
_ Chapin says: Man was sent into the 
world to be a growing and exhaustless 
force. ‘The world was spread out around 
him to be seized and conquered. Realms 
of infinite truth burst open above him, 
inviting him to tread those shining coasts 
along which Newton dropped his plum- 
met, and Herschel sailed, a Columbus of 
the skies ! 

And Theodore Parker: ‘“The discoverer 
finds nothing so grand or tall as himself, 
nothing so valuable to him. The great- 
est star is that at the little end of the tel- 
escope—the star that is looking, not that 
looked after nor looked at.’’ Again: ‘‘ Man 
is the jewel of God, who has created this 
material world to keep his treasure in.”’ 

Emerson: O rich and various man! 
thou palace of sight and sound, carrying 
in thy senses the morning and the night 
and the unfathomable galaxy; in thy 
brain the geometry of the city of God; in 
thy heart the power of love and the realms 
of right and wrong. An individual man 
isa fruit which it cost all the foregoing 
ages toformand ripen. He is strong not 
to do, but to live; not in his arms, but in 
his heart; not as an agent, but as a fact. 





Pascal: What a chimera is man! What 
a singular phenomenon! What a chaos! 
What a scene of contrariety! A judge of . 
all things, yet a feeble worm; the shrine 
of truth, yet a mass of doubt and uncer- 
tainty; at once the glory and the scorn 
of the universe. If he boasts, I lower him; 
if he lowers himself, I raise him; either. 
way I contradict him, till he learns that he 
isa monstrous, incomprehensible mystery. 

In the Book of Genesis we have this, 
when written and by whom no man can 
tell: ‘‘And God said, Let us make man 
in our own image and after our likeness; 
and let him have dominion over the fish 
of the sea, and over the fowl df the air, 
and over the cattle, and over all the earth, 
and over every creeping thing that creep- 
eth upon the earth. So God created man 
in his own image; in the image of God 
created he him; male and female created 
he them. . And God saw everything that 
he had made, and behold it was very good.”’ 

And Paul, writing to the Corinthians, 
says to them: ‘‘ Know ye not tliat ye are 
the temple of God, and that the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you? Ifany man defile the 
temple of God, him shall God destroy; for 
the temple of God is holy, which temple 
ye are.”’ Again: ‘‘ What! know ye not 
that your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost which is in you, which ye have of 
God, and ye are not your own?’”’ 

All this and infinitely more is said of 
man. Each of us here present has that 
skull which will soon be ready for the 
pencil of the thoughtful querist. Where 
will we be then—you and I? Each of 
us is that paragon of animals; upon each 
of us those r of infinite truth burst 
open from above; each of us is that in- 
scrutable mystery of God, that palace of 
light and sound, that outcome of the 
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ages, that scene of contrariety, that best 
and worst of animals, that strangest of 
beings who makes himself so much the 
subject of thought ana discussion as with 
that alone almost to monopolize the wide 
field of literature. Each of us is made in 
the image and likeness of God—words we 
might well say with bated breath—and 
each of us should be the temple of the 
indwelling Spirit of God. 

This wondrous being, man, comes upon 
. the earth utterly helpless. He is cared for 
wisely and lovingly, for the most part, 
until slowly he begins to learn where he 
is, and more slowly still what he is. Ten 
thousand things must be learned, and 
blessed is he who has wise teachers and 
the willing and eager spirit of one athirst 
for knowledge. All useful knowledge 
. must be of greater or less value, but there 
are some things essential to any proper 
view of human origin, relations, duty, 
destiny, which to know or to believe is a 
matter of transcendent importance. 

We are here. This no one can deny. 
We have been created. This again 
seems evident.. We have been put into 
a world, itself a creation, filled with cre- 
ated things in infinite variety and sub- 
serving uses numberless and varied be- 
yond the power of man to note or know. 
All this argues a creator or creators wise 
and good and powerful. In admiring 
wonder, in reverent awe, in fervent grati- 
tude, in agonizing dread, these may be 
named and worshiped; and this belief, 
and this worship, taught and practiced 
through generations and by millions, has 
been religion. The prevailing religions 
of the past have taught the worship of 
many gods, and this almost without ex- 
ception. While in many, perhaps most, 
perhaps all, of these there has been much 
that was good and helpful to man, they 
have at no time answered his deepest 
need, and they have passed or are passing 
away. ‘The mighty gods of Assyria and 
Babylonia, of Phoenicia and Egypt, of 
Greece and Rome, are dead. The blood 
of countless victims flows red no more 
upor their consecrated shrines; the mov- 
ing chant of the priestly chorus is stilled 
forever; the fire has gone out on all their 
sacred altars; and the ruins of their gor- 
geous temples but mark the way of hu- 
man progress down the ages. It is one of 
the saddest commentaries upon the weak- 
ness of human wisdom and the credulity 
of human faith, one of the most humiliat- 
ing lessons of history, that these great 
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systems of man-made religion, taught so 
confidently, believed in so profoundly, 
accepted so long and so universally, 
should be so utterly rejected, abandoned, 
dishonored. Alas! their gods were no 
gods, in the sense of the grand old defini- 
tion: ‘‘God is a spirit, infinite, eternal, 
and unchangeable, in his being, wisdom, 
power, holiness, justice, goodness and 
truth.’? They were the offspring of men’s 
brains and the work of men’s hands. 

Man is so made that he must believe in 
something, must worship something, out- 
side of himself. Sometimes, it is true, 
men have worshiped and do worship 
themselves, but such are monsters rather 
than men. It is this universal need that 
has led to the making of so many relig- 
ions. The past is strewn with the wrecks 
of religious systems that, as we have said, 
were abandoned as failures, and the graves 
of faiths that are dead forevermore; and 
to-day there are hundreds of false relig- 
ions that will likewise perish. Is there 
any that will last? Natural religion has 
taught man many things, but he needs 
light from a source higher than himself 
or the world about him. We are told in 
the Book that there is but one God, and 
that from the creation of man in His own 
image until now, ‘‘ He has never left Him- 
self without a witness among men.’’ It 
may be one of the enjoyments of the 
future life, for many devout spirits, to 
trace the line of those who have kept the 
knowledge of the true God from the time 
of its revelation to man, down through 
Abraham to the end. Aside from Abra- 
ham, and contemporary with him, was 
Melchizidek also, the king of Salem, a 
*‘ priest of the most high God,’’ who is 
named with honor in the Old Testament 
record, and doubtless many another 
sainted soul nameless on earth but known 
in the heavens. Abraham was called to 
be the father of a great people, to whom, 
as St. Paul tells us, were committed ‘‘ the 
oracles of God,’’ and whose tenacity of 
life as a people, amid incredible persecu- 
cutions continued through long centuries, 
has been the marvel of history. They 
believed in one God, omniscient, omnip- 
otent, omnipresent, and any idol repre- 
senting him was forbidden. The nations 
around them were polytheistic and rep- 
resented their gods in idol forms in end- 
less variety. 

Dwelling intensely upon the thought 
of God, believing themselves his chosen 
people, many Jews in every generation, 
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no doubt, grew arrogantly proud in their 
fancied superiority to the nations about 
them, and so met loss and fell toevil; while 
others of pure life and high thought, 
with earnest, longing, fervent prayer, 
and confident expectation that God, their 
near friend and proteetor, would answer 
and bless, drew nearer and nearer in 
spirit to the Divine, thus developing in 
their best people, both men and women, 
a power to perceive spiritual truth and 
to communicate it to others and to the 
world, which we speak of as ‘‘ by inspir- 
ation of God,’’ and to which we are in- 
debted for the most justly prized, and the 
most spiritually helpful literature of the 
world. ‘To these elect souls we owe the 
books of the Old and still more the books 
of the New Testament. The old fore- 
shadows the new. Without the new the 
old must have remained simply the sacred 
books of a remarkable people. But with 
the new, which were to spread every- 
where, they have become an essential 
part of the literature of mankind. The 
Jews were not a missionary people. They 
were ““ separate from the nations,’’ and 
were gratified at such distinction. 
Among those rare families in Judea in 
which the process of spiritual refinement 
had gone on through the generations, 
there was one of such extraordinary char- 
acter, that from it, in the fulness of time 
there were born into the world, within 
the same year, two of the greatest men in 
human history. Their mothers were 
cousins. The oldest-born went to the 
biock at the age of thirty-two years; the 
other, who was the younger by six 
months, died on a Roman cross at the 
age of thirty-three. In the three years 
preceding his death, though he is not 
known to have left a word or line in 
manuscript, he lived a life and taught a 
doctrine and a faith that were to rev- 
olutionize the thought and practice of 
the world. This man, Jesus Christ, is, 
beyond all doubt or question, the most 
wonderful being that has ever grown to 
manhood in our world And of the other, 
it was He whosaid, with knowledge that 
was never at fault: ‘‘ Among them thatare 
born of women there hath not risen a 
greater than John the Baptist.’ The dis- 
ciples of this man Jesus, who during his 
life declared himself, in a special sense, the 
Son of God, after his death wrote brief ac- 
counts of what they had heard him say 
and seen him do; they wrote letters, also, 
to the churches which, later, were estab- 
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lished in the regions in and beyond Judea. 
In contrast with the old, the new was to 
be a missionary faith. ‘‘ Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every 
creature,’’ had been the gracious com- 
mand of the Master. For nearly nineteen 
hundred years that command has been 
obeyed. The new doctrines taught in 
these books have been as leaven through- 
out the world, and men have come to 
look with other eyes upon life and duty, 
upon death and immortality. Life has 

own better because of its greater com- 
ort and more humane enjoyment, its 
broader wisdom and grander hope. Love 
has grown sweeter in the higher knowl- 
edge that ‘‘it is better to give than to 
receive.” 

The great motive forces of the world, 
as Robert Ellis Thompson has said, ‘‘ are 
in its beliefs. To do the works of God 
we must begin with believing, and that 
will lead to the right acts, Faith, as 
James Freeman Clarke well says, is the 
mighty steam engine in the basement 
which supplies all the power for all the 
machinery in the upper stories. The 
world gets its life, not out of the bread 
that perisheth, but from the intercourse 
it has with the unseen and the eternal. 
The whole shape of its civilization is de- 
termined by the beliefs about God which 
underlie them. As Vico says, a people’s 
idea of the divine supplies both the 
motive and the goal of development.”’ 

It is told of Henry W. Sage, the re- 
vered benefactor of Cornell University, 
that ‘‘ he regarded the things of the Spirit 
as the only worthy end of human exist- 
ence.’’ In this lay the secret of his work 
for humanity. He saw little good in the 
making or accumulating of money ex- 
cept for the higher ends for which it may 
be used, and which in the next life he 
might regard with satisfaction and ap- 
proval. The number of such men to 
whom the “‘ things of the Spirit’’ are very 
realis growing. The other life seems not 
so far off as it used to be. God is nearer, 
and more a father than a judge. Men’s 
eyes and hearts are being opened more 
and more to the truth that ‘‘in him we 
live and move and have our being.”’ 

The sun, the moon, the stars, the sea, the hills 
and the plains, 

Are not these, O Soul, the vision of Him who 

reigns? 
Speak to Him thou, for He hears, and spirit with 
spirit can meet— 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than 

hands and fact. 
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So Tennyson sings. And it is such 
powers conviction as this that gives to 

is verse much of its depth and power. 
“I hardly dare name his name,’’ he 
writes; ‘‘ but take away belief in the self- 
conscious personality of God, and you 
take away the backbone of the world. On 
God and God-like men we build our 
trust.” Toa young man who was about 
going to the university he said, ‘‘ The 
love of God is the true basis of duty, 
truth, reverence, loyalty, love, virtue and 
work.’’ A few days before his death he 
talked long and earnestly of the person- 
ality and love of God, ‘‘that God whose 
eyes consider the r, who careth for 
the sparrow.’’ ‘‘For myself,’ he says, 
‘the world is but the shadow of God,”’ 
and ‘‘ More things are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of.’’ So of Words- 
worth, and many another poet who has 
given expression to this highest truth, 
seen with the vision of the seer, and 
known by the deepest instinct of the 
human heart: ‘‘In the beginning, God.’’ 

I once met a thoughtful scholar, says 
Bishop Whipple, who told me that for 
years he had read every book he could 
which assailed the religion of Jesus 
Christ, and he said he should have be- 
come an infidel but for three things: 
First: I am a man. I am going some- 
where. ‘To-night I am a day nearer the 
grave than I was lastnight. I have read 
all such books can tell me. They shed 
not one solitary ray of hope or light upon 
the darkness. They shall not take away 
the only guide and leave me stone blind. 
Second: I had a mother. I saw her go 
down into the dark valley where I am 
going, and she leaned upon an unseen 
arm as calmly as a child goes to sleep on 
the breast of its mother. I know that 
was notadream. 7Zhird: I have three 
motherless daughters (and he said it with 
tears in his eyes). They have no pro- 
tector but myself. I would rather kill 
them than leave them in this sinful world 
if you blot out from it all the teachings 
of the gospel. 

In a sermon on ‘‘ Immortal Lfe,’’ Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale said: ‘‘ The life we 
live to-day is not just for the day, April 
4, 1897. A Christian mother dandles her 
child upon her knee, watches over it in 
its sickness, attends to its wants, sacri- 
fices herself in a hundred petty ways for 
the child. And the child feels all her 
love, though not fully conscious of all it 
means. But there passes from the mether 
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to the child an inspiration, not of love 
only, but of infinite life. I do not say 
merely of larger life; but of infinite life, 
of life which is immortal. And this life 
the child will never lose. It has uncon- 
sciously passed from mother to child, and 
it is his forever. The first few years of 
this life carry with them the inspiration for 
all the future: a life which all the diffi- 
culties, the despairing thoughts, the evil 
of the world, the allurements of society, 
the chance situation and trial, can never 
entirely put out, for it is an infinite, an 
immortal life.”’ 

Here is the passing onward of life— 
bias given, power transmitted—and we 
know that it istrue. I know it, and you 
know it. To it we owe the best we have, 
the best we are, the best we can do. ‘ The 
teacher, like the parent, with the electric 
current of spiritual influences opened, 
may pass along the same life-giving in- 
spiration, though not usually in like 
degree. What higher place can we hold, 
what greater work do, than this? But 
to do this work best we must be in con- 
scious touch with the Divine. ‘‘In the 
beginning, God.”’ 

How thoroughly one enjoys a noble 
soldier—a class not. large, it is true—the 
centurion sort of man, strong, brave, 
loyal, heroic, disciplined to obedience and 
self-control; who bears the old ideal 
Crusader’s sword, knowing alike the vir- 
tue of the blade in the scabbard and the 
cross at the hilt; a man, say, like General 
Gordon, of whom one of the English bish- 
ops, in a recent sermon, tells this story: 
A clergyman was working at Gaza, in 
Palestine. Coming home late in the dusk 
of evening outside the city gates, in a 

lace where there was danger from Arabs, 
he saw what looked like a man kneeling 
on the ground by his horse. He said to 
himself, ‘‘I must warn that man. He 
will be hurt, perhaps killed.’’ As he went 
near he heard the voice of prayer: ‘‘ Take 
me away from myself lest I fall; make me, - 
oh, my ‘Saviour, my God, to look only 
unto Thee, that I may humble myself, 
and be like unto Thee.’’ He hesitated 
to disturb him, but soon he said, ‘‘ Sir, I 
beg your pardon, but you are in danger 
here.’’ ‘The man arose from his knees, 
and the clergyman saw that it was his 
friend, the peerless General Gordon. 
** Gordon!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ what are you 
doing out here at this hour in this dan- 
gerous place?’’ And he replied, ‘‘ I have 
a telegram from England, asking me to 
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undertake a mission which I have longed 


to undertake all my life. It filled me 
with such elation that I felt I might 
get into trouble by being proud, and I 
thought I would just get my horse and go 
away alone and humble myself before 
God.”’ ‘‘I believe,’’ adds the bishop, 
“‘ that that mission was the one in which 
he was killed on the upper Nile; and now, 
my friends, you know one reason why 
Gordon proved the great man he was.’’ 
‘*In the beginning, God ’’—was the con- 
trolling thought of his strong life. 

On February 27, 1881, the French na- 
tion held a celebration in honor of Victor 

. Hugo, when every contemporary author 
wrote something on the great man dead. 
M. Houssayé wrote an article entitled 
** When Victor Hugo is a Hundred Years 
Old,’’ in which he gives an imaginary 
conversation between Hugo and four 
atheists. In answer to one of their argu- 
ments against the existence of God and 
the truth of immortality, Hugo is made 
to reply in the following striking and elo- 
quent words, a paragraph well worth 
committing to memory for its command- 
ing force and rare beauty of diction : 

“*T feel in myself the future life. I am 
like a forest which has been more than 
once cut down. The new shoots are 
stronger than ever. Iam rising, I know, 
towards the sky. The sunshine is on 
my head. ‘The earth gives me its gener- 
ous sap, but heaven lights me with the 
reflection of unknown worlds. You say 
that the soul is nothing but the resultant 
of bodily powers. Why, then, is my 
soul more luminous when my bodily 
powers begin to fail? Winter is on my 
head and eternal spring is in my heart. 
Then I breathe at this hour the fragrance 
of the lilacs, the violets, and the roses, as 
at twenty years. The nearer I approach 
the end the plainer I hear around me the 
immortal symphonies of the worlds which 
invite me. It is marvelous, yet simple. 
It is a fairy tale, and it is history. For 
half a century I have been writing my 
thoughts in prose, verse, history, philos- 
ophy, drama, romance, tradition, satire, 
ode, songs. I have tried all. But I feel 
that I have not said the thousandth part 
of what is in me. When I go down to 
my grave I can say, like so many others, 
‘I have finished my day’s work;’ but I 
cannot say, ‘I have finished my life.’ 

My day’s work will begin again the next 

morning. ‘The tomb is not a blind alley; 
it is a thoroughfare. It closes in the twi- 
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light to open with the dawn. I improve 
every hour, because I love this world as 
my fatherland. My work is only begin- 
ning. My monument is hardly above its 
foundation. I shall be glad to see it 
mounting forever. The thirst for the in- 
finite proves infinity.” 

‘*In heavenly love abiding’’ and ‘‘The 
heavens are telling’’—have you thrilled 
to these great hymns of Mendelssohn and 
Beethoven? It is immortal trust they 
speak, and, if we live as God would have 
us: live, He will never give the promise 
without the fruition. The Christmas 
song of the angels was ‘‘ Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace to men 
of good will.’’ Blessed hymns of love 
and hope and trust and promise, that 
have sung themselves out of the hearts of 
God’s angels upon the earth, come to us 
when alone, or stir our hearts in the great 
congregation, and lift our thoughts to 
higher things. On Sunday last I was at 
the morning service in the Ocean Grove 
auditorium. .Ten to twelve thousand 
people were present. Every seat in the 
vast building seemed filled, and thous- 
ands were in the aisles, at the doorways 
and outside—people who sing much and 
who sing well the songs and hymns they 
love. With the large choir, great organ, 
cornets and other instruments, and the 
voice of the great congregation swelling 
out upon the old hymns, the effect was 
impressive beyond words. I know the 
hymn, ‘‘ Blest be the tie that binds,” but 
could not sing a note. It was to the 
grand old tune ‘‘Dennis,’’ the best of all 
tunes for this hymn, and which we hope 
one day to hear sung in the high heavens. 
Then came ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty.’’ What moving music! Was 
there another spot on earth like this on 
Sunday last? a beautiful day with its 
sweet Sabbeth rest, a deep blue sea 
stretching far to the horizon, grand dome 
of sky flecked here and there with fleecy 
clouds, and so vast a congregation of 
human souls assembled under one roof 
for the worship of Jehovah, Lord of all? 
‘‘In the beginning, God”’ is the one 
thought which breathes and swells and 
sings through it all. 

We sit in the twilight and look out 
upon the broad sea, while overhead in 
the silent heavens the stars are coming 
one by one—a sweet-toned cornet in the 
distance, upon whose notes the player 
lingers with a loving hold. ‘‘ Nearer, 
My God, to Thee,’’ comes almost with 
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the voice of song upon the evening air, 
and through it all we hear the steady 
undertone of the great waves as they roll 
in, fresh, cool, life-giving, to break upon 
the shore. The ocean seems Eternity; 
the sandy shore is Time. Our hearts are 
filled with gratitude and gladness; and, 
in the suggestion of the music, sea and 
shore and sky are radiant and glorified. 
“‘In the beginning, God’’—is the sub- 
lime suggestion which comes to us sung 
in many keys, voiced in many forms, as 
well as in many creeds, in many tongues. 

Every man has in his heart slumbering 
demons. If we live high, with good men 
and women of the present and the past, 
with God and his angels—and these we 
may recognize gladly everywhere if we 
have but eyes to see, and ears to hear, and 
hearts to feel—the demons may slumber 
on, nor wake to life and energy. But it 
is so easy to live low, on the plane of ig- 
noble aims, meanly selfish, grossly im- 
moral—in an atmosphere where these 
spirits of evil are at home. 

Every man is an animal that seems to 
take into himself many creatures below 
him, the higher including the lower, and 
at times one or another of these lower 
animals becomes so conspicuous, assert- 
ing itself so unmistakably, that men 
promptly recognize the individual. type, 
and say: He is a lion, a tiger, a fox, a 
mule, a calf, a rabbit, a skunk, a snake, 
a hog, a mullet or a shark, an eagle, a 
vulture, or a kite. All literature is full 
of this suggestion. Brave as a lion, fear- 
less as an eagle, strong as a horse or an ox, 
shrewd as a fox, mild as a lamb, timid as 
a hare, tender as a dove, andsoon. We 
might go down into the realms of vege- 
table life, or into the mineral world, for 
hundreds of like expressive similes—fair 
as a lily, sweet as a rose, rich as a ruby, 
pure as gold, true as steel—but that is now 
apart from our purpose. Every discerning 
nag recognizes the supreme fitness of all 
this, the absolute fidelity to fact as we 
know and feel it in our experience of life 
in the world about us. But our thought 
now is man in his greatness and in his 
littleness—this Jekyll and Hyde combina- 
tion with which we are all so familiar, of 
which each one of us is representative, 
which Paul recognized in himself when 
he said : ‘‘I find then a law that, when I 
would do good, evil is present with me. 
For I delight in the law of God after the 
inward man; but I see another law in my 
members warring against the law of my 
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mind and bringing me into captivity to 
the law of sin. Oh, wretched man that I 
am, who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death? I thank God, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.’’ 

This greatest of all the great teachers of 
right-thinking and right-doing, after the 
Master himself, who fought his fight 
manfully to the end, whether with wild 
beasts in the arena, mistaken men in- 
spired by bigotry and pride, devils incar- 
nate, or disembodied spirits of evil, and 
went to the block at Rome the grandest 
victor the world has ever known save 
him who died upon the Cross, taught 
this as the one great lesson, including all 
besides; for man the marvelous creature 
whose range is from the mud to the stars 
and beyond them: In the beginning, and 
all the way, and at the end—God, the 
Creator, Preserver, and Benefactor. 

In doing this he made the world, and 
you and me, his debtor with an ever-grow- 
ing obligation. Can we do better than to 
teach this best lesson to those under our 
care in the schools? Strong thoughts, it 
has been said, are iron nails driven into 
the mind that nothing can drawout. Let 
this great thought of strength and hope 
and courage, be to us and to our pupils as 
“‘anaildriveninasureplace.’’ Letitaid 
us and them in lulling the demon 
within us to everlasting slumber, and 
bringing the beast into subjection to the 
man, the angel, in each one of us. 

When we were playful boys in a coun- 
try school the Bible was our reading- 
book. ‘The books were not of uniform 
size and attractive binding; the words 
were not all of the same length; the type 
was not large, and clear, and beautiful; 
the paper was not heavy and smooth, and 
of tint pleasing to the eye; there were zo 
attractive illustrations. But we read 
somehow, we learned somehow, and much 
of our familiarity with its marvelous 
pages dates from those childhood days. 
When we note or are assured of the pre- 
vailing ignorance in the average school 
in town and country, the almost heathen 
ignorance, of the Book, we are glad again 

at it was our good fortune to be a 
school-boy in that little house, by that 
pleasant wood, so many years ago. 

But it was not in school alone that we 
had the Bible. It was required that we 
should read it daily at home, often for 
many hours on Sunday, until it became 
a habit. .We had but few books—not 
over four that I cared to read at all—and so 
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I was driven back upon the great Book, 
with little thought of the priceless bless- 
ing of such an experience. Being so for- 
tunate as to learn to read very early, 
when I left home at eleven years of age, I 
was saturated with the Bible. It was the 
one book with which I was familiar; for, 
with a name given, or a few words, a 
phrase, or a sentence, or a text, I was al- 
ways expected to be able to tell at once, 
or very soon, where it was to be found, 
and in what connection—thanks to my 
father’s will and my mother’s devotion to 
what she thought her duty to her child. 
From the side of memory, I think I 
knew more of the Book at ten than at 
sixty; but of its history and its mys- 
tery, its inestimable value to mankind, 
its transcendent importance as the ac- 
cepted Word of God, of course the 
child feels all these things very dimly. 
It remains for the years that follow, 
with broadening view and deeper in- 


‘sight, to learn what childhood can never 


know. But let children become fami- 
liar with the Book, that there may be 
bias to taste and disposition, and abund- 
ant matter for thought in the coming 
years, for ‘‘the child is father to the 
man.’’ I would not take any course of 
university training whatsoever in ex- 
change for my own blessed experience of 
childhood, in which the familiar lesson of 
the opening words of the Bible was im- 
pressed in so many ways: ‘‘In the be- 
ginning, God.”’ 

Sir Walter’s strength was going with 
his life. ‘‘ Bring the Book,’’ he said 
faintly. ‘‘ What book ?’’ asked Lock- 
hart, his son-in-law. ‘‘ There is but 
one,’’ said the dying man. And of that 
one Book, upon which our highest and 
best civilization is founded and built up, 
we know so little in our public schools 
and in so many of our homes! 

John Ruskin, teacher of righteousness, 
scholar, art critic, and master of English 
prose, says: ‘‘ My mother forced me by 
steady daily toil to learn long chapters of 
the Bible by heart; and to that discipline, 
patient, accurate, and resolute, I owe not 
only much of my general power of taking 

ains, but the best part of my taste in 
iterature.”’ 

A year or two ago I stood where John 
Quincy Adams is buried. Did he ever 
say anything better than this? Hear 
him: ‘‘I speak as a man of the world 
to men of the world; and I say, Search 
the Scriptures! ‘The Bible is the Book of 





all others to be read at all ages and in all 
conditions of human life; not to be read 
once, or twice, or thrice through, and 
then laid aside, but to be read in small 
portions of one or two chapters every day, 
and never to be intermitted unless by 
some overruling necessity."’ 

I could quote much in this line of 
thought from the experience of the best 
men and women of our own and other 
times, but time is wanting. Let me 
take part of an after-dinner speech by the 
late James Russell Lowell, in reply to 
some skeptical diners-out—strong words, 
which at the time attracted much atten- 
tion. Mr. Lowell was one of our fore- 
most scholars and thinkers. He is our 
most virile poet; his reputation as an au- 
thor in prose and verse is world-wide; he 
was a man of affairs as well; and this 
utterance from so distinguished a layman 
cannot be heard too often or read too 
widely. He says: : 

‘“‘T fear that when we indulge our- 
selves in the amusement of going without 
a religion, we are not, perhaps, aware 
how much we are sustained at present by 
an enormous mass all about us of relig- 
ious feeling and religious convictions, so 
that, whatever it may be safe for us to 
think—for us who have had great advan- 
tages, anc have been brought up in such 
a way that a certain moral direction has 
been given to our character—I do not 
know what would become of the less 
favored classes of mankind if they under- 
took to play the same game. 

‘* Whatever defects and imperfections 
may attach to a few points of the doc- 
trinal system of Calvin—the bulk of 
which was simply what all Christians 
believe—it will be found that Calvinism, 
or any other ism which claims an open 
Bible and proclaims a crucified and risen 
Christ, is infinitely preferable to any 
form of polite and polished skepticism, 
which gathers as its votaries the degen- 
erate sons of heroic ancestors, who, hav- 
ing been trained in a society and educated 
in schools the foundations of which were 
laid by men of faith and piety, now turn 
and kick down the ladder by which they 
have climbed up, and persuade men to 
live without God, and leave them to die 
without hope. 

‘* The worst kind of religion is no re- 
ligion at all; and these men living in 
ease and luxury, indulging themselves in 
‘the amusement of going without relig- 
ion,’ may be thankful that they live in 
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lands where the gospel they neglect has 
tamed the beastliness and ferocity of the 
men who, but for Christianity, might 
long ago have eaten their carcases like 
the South Sea Islanders, or cut off their 
heads and tanned their hides like the 
monsters of the French Revolution. 
When the microscopic search of skepti- 
cism, which has hunted the heavens and 
sounded the seas to disprove the exist- 
ence of a Creator, has turned its attention 
to human society, and. has found a place 
on this planet ten miles square where a 
decent man can live in decency, comfort, 
and security, supporting and educating his 
children unspoiled and unpolluted; a place 
where age is reverenced, infancy rfe- 
spected, manhood respected, womanhood 
honored and human life held in dueregard; 
‘when skeptics can find such a place ten 
miles square on this globe, where the Gos- 
pel of Christ has not gone and cleared the 
‘way, and laid the foundation, and made 
decency and security possible, it will then 
be in order for the skeptical literati to 
move thither and there ventilate their 
views. But so long as these very men 
are dependent upon the religion which 
they discard for every privilege they 
enjoy, they may well hesitate a little be- 
fore they seek to rob the Christian of his 
hope, and humanity of its faith in that 
Saviour who alone has given to man that 
hope of life eternal which makes life tol- 
erable and ‘society possible, and robs 
death of its terrors and the grave of its 
loom.’’ 

And for all this we go to the old Bible, 
whose sublime opening words sound the 
key-note of all that is to follow, and sug- 
gest the grandest thought the mind of 
man or angel will ever know: ‘‘In the 
beginning, God.’’ , 

In a world like this the gospel of won- 
der should be taught second only to the 
pore! of grace. In the schools it should 

taught to the children among their 
earliest lessons, and all the way; and later, 
side by side with that greater gospel in 
which the Christian world believes. In 
these early years, when happy childhood 
peoples fairyland with its bright crea- 
tions, when the imagination is so easily 
roused to activity, and the eye sparkles 
and the cheek is aglow because the heart 
is awakened, it is then, when the mind is 
plastic, and impressions are deepest, that 
the lessons of beauty, of fitness, of wis- 
dom, of power, may best be taught—the 
lesson of goodness, of love and constasat 
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care by day and night, through sun and 
storm, in all the round of the majestic 
year. Here should be learned this gospel 
of wonder, whose influence upon the form- 
ing mind and moulding thought can never 
be lost or forgotten. 

‘Hail, holy Light! offspring of heaven 
first born!’’ What is it? from what ex- 
haustless fountain does it flow? What is 
its sublime office? Who made that seven- 
fold ray to flood the earth and sky with 
the beauty and glory of color? Whosent 
it on its course through illimitable space 
to give warmth and life and gladness? 
‘‘And God said, Let there be Light, and 
there was Light.’’ Could we but know 
the amazing wonder of it all! But what 
were light with none to see? Who made 
this wondrously perfect thing, the eye? 
With all its variety of form and size and 
structure in the wide range of animal life, 
it is always the complement of light. I 
recall a picture seen years ago through 
the microscope. The light was very good, 
I was using a rather high-power lens, and 
looking at the delicate beard in the throat 
of the corolla of a oy faa ag The fine 
filaments under the objective became sep- 
arate stalks standing apart from one an- 
other, when suddenly into the bright 
light, with ample room for all’ his move- 
ments, there ran one of the most beautiful 
animals I have ever seen, light green in 
color, almost transparent, perfect in form, 
his antennz in quick movement, and his 
eyes, which impressed me most, alert, 
eager, brilliant. He felt the unusual 
warmth and light and seemed to enjoy it. 
As I looked at those eyes it was with a 
feeling of reverence for the Power that 
created them such as has seldom been 
stirred within me by the spoken words of 
man. ‘To the naked eye this wonderful 
creature was quite invisible! A good 
microscope is a very profitable thing to 
play with. Not many books can match it, 

one brings a seeing eye to the lenses. 

And this wonderful ocean of air, at the 
bottom of which we walk on solid earth ! 
How came it into being—this elastic shell, 
a vast mixture of gases in physical con- 
tact but not in chemical union, colorless, 
transparent —this ‘‘ goodly firmament ”’ 
through which we see the far-off sun and 
moon, the planets and the stars; which 
holds for us the blessing of the rain and 
the dew, the snow and the hoarfrost? All 
living beings upon the planet are so cre- 
ated and so marvelously adapted to it that 
it is the very breath of their life! Its pul- 
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sations, obeying law, give us sound and 
music; and as the complement of this 
property of the air we have throughout 
the animal world the wonder of the ear, 
with its marvelous sense of hearing, more 
rich in blessing to thoughtful souls of 
sensibility than the eye itself. 

We have the wonder of waters, so essen- 
tial to animal and vegetable life, and to 
the changes needed to make the earth a 
habitable planet. Water everywhere, 
above, below, and all about us, to supply 
our constant need; fresh and salt, always 
changing condition and locality under 
the potent influence of the sun, the 
master force upon this working world. 
The gases here not simply mixed to- 
gether in given proportion, as in the air, 
but in chemical union, in such vast quan- 
tity that if the tie which binds them and 
makes them life-giving water were sud- 
denly dissolved, the earth would at once 
be changed to a glowing furnace, in 
whose fervent heat every semblance of 
life upon it would be utterly destroyed. 
We are told by scientists that the pro- 
portions of land and water surface, one 
square mile of land to three of water, is 
what it should be for evaporation and the 
rain supply. We are told also in the 
Book that one day the earth shall be de- 
stroyed by fire. He who sealed this 
marriage bond between these gases needs 
but to break that seal! Stars have blazed 
out in the depths of space, glowing 
bright for many months, attaining high 
magnitudes, where before no star had 
been seen, and then died out, to be seen no 
more—worlds perhaps in which, in God’s 
appointed time, this seal was broken! 

In the animal and vegetable world wise 
men are everywhere reverent students of 
structure, reading the lesson of design and 
wonder. Not only in the creature itself, 
but in every detail of its organism, it 
affords the same amazing evidence of 
plan and purpose, and, like the old as- 
tronomer, the earnest student of these 
things is but ‘thinking the thoughts of 
God after him.’’ He looks at man, the 
masterpiece of Creation, and feels in the 
depths of his being that he is ‘‘ fearfully 
and wonderfully made;’’ and the more he 
knows of ten thousand creatures less ex- 
alted than man, the more these words 
express his feeling and his thought. 
Look at a dog or a horse! a cat-bird or a 
song-sparrow! 

Through ages of heat, and cold, and 
wear, and change, and life, and death, the 
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fertile soil has succeeded to solid , rock, 
until now, wonder of wonders! it brings 
forth abundantly fruit and seed ‘‘ after its 
kind.’’ Have you ever thought what a 
wheat-field is? or a corn-field ? a cherry 
tree? or a currant bush? or any other of the 
ten thousand growing things that come 
and go within the year, or that last for 
many years with their annual fruitage ? 
To the miracles of wonder wrought about 
us all the while our eyes are holden that 
we do not see. The perfection of God’s 
work is on every hand—and we so seldom 
think of it as related to Him! And one 
of these days we expect to go to Heaven! 
Wouldn’t it be well to get somewhat ac- 
qguainted with the thought of the near- 
ness of God in our daily life and in our 
present surroundings, that we may grow 
more into the atmosphere of that blessed 
country? And to impress this thought 
upon our children, our pupils, in ways 
that, to some of them at least, may make 
it attractive and delightful? Heaven is 
not so much a place as a condition of 
mind and heart; and we and they may be 
in it even now in so far as we accustom 
ourselves to the thought of seeing Him 
in His wondrous works, and in so far as 
it is the habit of our lives to ‘‘ think pure, 
speak true, right wrong, and follow the 
King.”’ ; 

We never see anything so sublime as 
the star-gemmed sky of a winter night. 
The telescope has now made clear to the 
astronomer the existence of a hundred 
million stars, larger and smaller than our 
sun. The spectroscope shows them for 
the most part identical in structure with 
our sun, made of the same primary ele- 
ments, so that the universe has in it mil- 
lions of solar systems like ourown. About 
these suns it is fair to assume that planets 
revolve, whose pu is similar to our 
own, mainly, I believe, that upon them 
immortal beings may come into existence. 
If so, it is not unlikely that the same spirit 
of evil which has wrought so much mis- 
chief in this world of ours is also abroad 
in the Universe, and that the same reme- 
dial dispensation exists for others as for 
us—and Christ may have lived and died 
in ten thousand worlds besides our own. 
No one can say Yea or Nay to a thought 
like this, but what an empire of love and 
gratitude and devotion it opens up to Him 
who said, ‘‘I, if I be lifted up, shall draw 
all men unto me!’’ 

Let me turn aside from a thought so 
thrilling, so , to a very little 
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— that I always like to look at and to 
think about. It is the pollens of plants. 
Nothing else in the blossom seems to me 
quite so wonderful as the pollen. Dust 
it is to the naked eye, but put it under 
the microscope and plan is evident in 
every grain. The telescope looks to the 
stars, on the side of greatness where we 
have magnitude and distance. The mi- 
croscope goes far below the range of the 
eye towards the near and the minute, and 
is the greater wonder-glass of the two. 
Take, for instance, the dust on the wing 
of the butterfly, which is feathers! or the 
lien of the little round-leaved mallow 

in the field or along the fences, which is 
a spiked globe, every grain! I do not 
envy the man or woman who can look at 
or hear of things like these without inter- 
est or wonder. God in the little and the 
great, in the beginning and the end— 
everywhere! Hear Robert Browning, in 
Pippa’s song of trustful gladness: 

The year’s at the spring; 

And day’s at the morn; 

Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled; 

The lark’s on the wing; 

_The snail’s on the thorn; 

God’s in His heaven— 

All’s right with the world. 


And some one whose name I do not 
know, to whom the blue sky that bends 
above us is the dome of His earthly tem- 
ple, puts the same thought of the pervad- 
ing presence of God in these suggestive 
lines: 
A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite, tender sky, 
The ripe, rich tint of the corn-fields, 
And the wild geese sailing high, 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the golden rod— 
Some of us call it autumn, 
And others call it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, 
en the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in— 
Come from the mystic ocean, 
Whose rim no foot has trod— 
Some of us call it longing, 
And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood: 
And millions who humble and nameless 
The straight, hard pathway trod— 
Some call it consecration, 
And others call it God. 


We have not touched upon the question 
whether or not the Bible shall be kept in 
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or put out of the schools. It is not unlike 
the old issue as to the abolition of slavery, 
that ‘‘sum of all villainies.’’ They legis- 
lated, and the courts decided, and the 
worldly-wise man, and the shrewd time- 
server, and all the host of easy-going or 
interested parties were convinced off the 
political wisdom of the institution. But 
there were brave souls who said, ‘‘ God’s 
law is higher than man’s law. We stand 
with God, and not formammon.”’ It was 
the irrepressible conflict between right 
and wrong, and at last that black stain, 
dyed blood-red, disappeared from the flag. 
So this blot upon statute books in some 

arts of the land, which forbids the teach- 

g of God and of simple Bible truth in 
the schools will be washed away—not in 
blood and horror, but because men have 
grown wiser to see and to know that 
God’s Book is the foundation rock upon 
which is built up all that is best in our 
modern civilization. We talk of higher 
education. Let us have the highest. 

Teach that the body is a sacred thing, 
and to be thought of as such; that the 
world is God’s own store-house of won- 
ders, manifold and unceasing; that we 
are His children; and that the Bible is 
largely the revealed will of our unseen 
Father. Let us, in doing this, see to it 
that the memory of childhood and youth 
is richly stored with the great thoughts 
of poet and prophet and sage, of good 
men and good women of all times, nor 
permit the young life of those under our 
care to be wholly frittered away in the 
little thoughts and aims of the little books 
which are so largely the staple of our 
school-room experience. Let us teach 
our boys and girls many things from the 
Bible, among them the old ninetieth 
psalm, believed to be the oldest psalm in 
the book, ‘‘a prayer of Moses, the man 
of God,’’ which opens with the majestic 
thought, ‘‘Lord, Thou hast been our 
dwelling-place in all generations,’’ and 
closes with the petition, in the very spirit 
of the gospel of wonder as of grace, ‘‘ Let 
Thy work appear unto Thy servants, and 
Thy glory unto their children. And let 
the beauty of the Lord our God be upon 
us: and establish Thou the work of our 
hands upon us; yea, the work of our 
hands establish Thou it.’’ And let us live 
and labor as if in more hearty sympathy 
with the brave and loving man, sect apart 
and quite forgotten, who said: “ The, whole 
world is my parish, and to do good is my 
religion,” 
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SOME PEDAGOGIC ERRORS. 





JOTTINGS IN A NOTE BOOK. 





URING a recent ramble among schools 
I jotted down in my note-book a few 
errors, as they’ seemed to me, which I de- 
tected in the work of certain teachers. Be- 
lieving these faults—I am almost inclined to 
term them radical defects—to be more com- 
mon among inexperienced instructors than 
we are willing to admit in these days, I 
venture to reproduce my criticisms, with a 
few comments thereon, for more general 
comparison. ; 

1. ‘‘ The teacher talks too much.” This is an 
especial temptation to an instructor who is well 
versed in the subject under consideration. Sat- 
urated with knowledge, he is like a wet sponge, 
needing only a touch to cause his information 
to’ drip out upon the class. In the recitation 
criticised as above, the teacher was intelligent, 
almost learned. His remarks were excellent, 
and the pupils were interested, and perhaps in- 
structed; but the time was so occupied that 
there was no opportunity for regular recitation 
work. No test was made of the pupils’ prepara- 
tion of the lesson, no searching questions were 
asked, no analysis of the subject was given. It 
was merely a delightful talk to a number of 
girls by a scholarly gentleman. It was not 
teaching. Ina neighboring school I witnessed 
a similar recitation, and while conversing with 
one of the pupils after class, he slyly remarked, 
“We always get Miss ——. to talk about some- 
thing when we haven't got our lesson.’’ Now, 
the lecture system is beneficial only to advanced 

upils, young men and women thirsting for 

owledge, who have absorbed all their text- 
books contain, are eager to know what their 
professor can impart, and whose minds are 
trained to receive and retain information.* 

With young pupils, mere beginners in study, 
ignorant of the methods of mental acquirement 
and assimilation, with no especial taste for work 
and no power of concentration, there must be 
class-drill and proofs: of previous labor de- 
manded. The recitation is for the benefit of 
the pupil, not the teacher. In general, it is 
mentally more profitable to tell a thought than 
to receive it. Under the talking-system pursued 
in some schools, the teacher grows much faster 
than his pupils. He is actively employed all 
the time; while they are mere recipients, de- 
lighted sometimes, indeed, but not held to labor 
for what they wish to know. He acquires a 





*TIt is a curious fact that while we are turning to 
the lecture-system from the over-exact . text-book 
recitations of our fathers, the Germans, of whom we 
learned the new art, are beginning to perceive, their 
mistake and considering the propriety of introducing 
recitation-drill even in their Universities. Strangely 
too, the privilege of attending the so-called “ Disci- 
pline Exercises,” the nearest approach to a regular 
recitation, is eagerly sought after and granted only to 
the best scholars. 
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choice of words, and learns to talk fluently and 
to tell what he knows; while they get neither 
experience in expression nor criticism on their 
use of lan e and their grammatical mistakes. 

A little information may often be imparted to 
great advantage, it is true, but only to enliven 
the monotony of hard work and to act as a stim- 
ulant to fresh exertion. Zhe maximum of talk- 
ing on the part of the pupil and the minimum 
of talking on the part of the teacher is the per- 
Section of-a recitation. In my own classes 
when topical recitations are fully established, I 
have always required the class to conduct the 
entire rechhatioin Sona the blackboard diagrams, 
with only an occasional suggestion or remark 
during the progress of the work, and a general 
commentary at the close. 

2. “ The teacher makes no point.” In the 
recitation I witnessed, there seemed no special 
goal to be reached, but the pupils were wander- 
ing aimlessly about, toiling to get over a certain 
number of pages of the book. When they fin- 
ished, it was with an air of relief that another 
task was performed. On no cheek was there 
the glow of victory. No one seemed to feel 
that he had taken a step, a definite, measured 
step in the path of knowledge, and had gone 
up a little higher toa better outlook. Neither 
teacher nor pupil appeared to grasp the rela- 
tions of that lesson to the one of the day before, 
and the one assigned for the succeeding day, 
whereby it became a link in the chain of the 
term’s work, which, if dropped out by inatten- 
tion or absence, would break the whole asunder. 

Now, every lesson should have an object, else 
the children had better be out on the play-ground 
breathing fresh air, and developing their mus- 
cles. .The class should assemble for a specified 
purpose: to master some difficulty clearly per- 
ceived beforehand, upon which they have worked 
during the time of preparation and are to report 
their success; to give clearer intelligence about 
what they have done; to get fresh facts ; and to 
prepare for a new struggle and advance. They 
should know where they stand when they come 
to class, and whether they have conquered the 
point of the. lesson; and when they have, it 
should be with a distinct idea of something they 
have gained or failed to gain. At the close of 
each lesson, the teacher should tell the class the 
object of the next day’s work, give directions 
about doing it, and remove any unsurmountable 
obstacles, thus preparing the way for intelligent, 
profitable, and economical labor on the part of 
the class, and preventing the necessity of indi- 
vidual help, which is so annoying to the teacher 
and often so injurious to the pupil. If the 
teacher unfortunately uses a text-book which 
does not give an analysis of the lesson in bold 
paragraph headings, he should prepare such an 
outline and let the students classify the lesson. 
Many studies admit of a uniform analysis. Thus, 
in Chemistry I have used the following topical 
outline—Source, Preparation, Properties, Uses, 
Compounds; and in the periods of Geology— 
Location, Kinds of Rocks, Fossils, Remarks. 
These titles answer as labeled pigeon-holes in 
which the pupil can sort off all the facts of the 
lesson and, to sérefch the figure, are like elastic 
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bands, which will expand to receive all knowl- 
— one may gather in future life. They aid 
alike in ne. reciting and retaining a les- 
son, andare invalu: 
— the name. 
en a scholar thus looks over the advance 
lesson, finds the thick underbrush parted by a 
strong hand, so as to give him an unobstructed 
view to the end, detects its point, has its analysis 
clearly in his mind, and is warned of the danger- 
ous places—he feels as if he half knew the les- 
son already, and sets about it with a light heart 
and an assurance of success. Such a course be- 
ets in him confidence, both in himself and in 
isteacher. With each lesson there is a con- 
sciousness of something done under the direc- 
tion of a skillful guide. School work is reduced 
toa —_ the pupil knows where he is, and 
how fast he is advancing; he is constantly reach- 
ing a result, and with the satisfaction of progress, 
the “een 8d acquisition, and the pleasure in 
employing his powers usefully, he finds a daily 
interest in his work. 

. “Pupils are kept in at recess and after 
school to study.” This is literally a crying evil. 
It is a custom handed down to us from the past, 
and sanctioned by age; but teachers are per- 
ceiving its enormity, and are fast discarding the 

ractice. It is both unnecessary and injurious. 
holars may be profitably directed to remain 
after school for the purpose of receiving sugges- 
tions, counsel, etc., from the teacher, but not to 
study, and a¢ recess NEVER! The object of an 
intermis3ion is to preserve the health of the pu- 
pil. Nature demands this, and it is her right. 
No teacher should rob a child of legitimate ex- 
ercise. It is a physical wrong. Moreover, in 
play the superabundant flow of the animal spirits 
is worked off, and that. force is employed in 
throwing a ball, or running a race, which would 
otherwise find vent in mischief or restlessness. 
The whole fifteen minutes usually given is de- 
manded, and the thoughtful teacher, instead of 
depriving a pupil of any of those precious mo- 
ments, should urge every one,to use them in the 
best manner possible. It is well to explain this 
object especially to the few studious girls who 
are inclined to keep their desks at that time, and 
to convince them of their duty to preserve their 
health, and that play-hours should be as sacredly 
devoted to recuperation as study hours to work. 
Even when the weather is unfavorable for out- 
door sports, the necessary relaxation can be se- 
cured by throwing open the windows far enough 
to obtain fresh air (taking pains that no oneshall 
receive the direct seca: 2 and then putting the 
school through the light gymnastics. 

Keeping a pupil after school to learn a lesson 
is wrong in principle. It begets a dislike for the 
teacher, the school-room, the study, and all con- 
nected with it. What should be a delight, is 
made a punishment. Moreover, it punishes the 
teacher as much as it does the pupil. It wearies 
him unnecessarily, and, depriving him of time 
for rest and study, unfits him for work, and so 
robs the school of its right—his best services. 
The difficulty with the pupil is generally an in- 
ability to concentrate the mind upon the lesson. 
If that cannot be secured during the fresh, vigor- 


able in all teaching and study- 
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ous hours of the day, under the inspiration of the 

s, and the example of companions, the 
teacher may well despair of success under less 
favorable conditions. 

I cannot sum up the matter better than in the 
words of Superintendent Harris, ‘‘ The cure pre- 
scribed (z. ¢. retention after school) only aggra- 
vates the disease. Prepare the lesson so that the 
pupil can carry it by storm, and never allow him 
to make a dissipated, scattered attack upon it.” 


= 
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SOMETHING OF HOBBIES. 








CHARLES M. DRAKE. 





6 HAT are ‘hobbies,’ Mr. Dean ?”’ inquired 

Willie White as he pulled off the lid of 

his dinner pail and sat down by John’s side to 

eat his lunch. ‘Isn't it something to ride on?”’ 

“He's thinking of hobby-horses, Mr. Dean,” 

said Mark Peters. ‘‘ You've mixed those chil- 
dren up, my boy.” 

‘Well, what are hobbies, Mark?” said John. 

“Why, they are when a body gets sort o’ 
crazy on one thing,’ said Mark confusedly. 
“Mr. White’s hobby is ‘ orange trees’ just now, 
and papa’s is ‘ raising grapes, and—” 

“ That will do,” said John, laughing. ‘I ex- 
pect we all have our hobbies, Mark. Let me 
see. How many hobbies have you boys had 
this term? First it was ball—morning, noon and 
recess. Then, base, until you all caught colds 
from so much running and getting over-heated. 
Then marbles wore the knees off of your panta- 
loons, and now jack-stones bid fair to last until 
school closes. So you see hobbies are ridden 
by little folks as well as by big. 

“Do teachers ride hobbies, too, Mr. Dean?” 
inquired Lucy Peters. 

“Yes, indeed,” cried Thomas Jefferson. 
“There is one of Mr. Dean’s hobbies, now,” 
and he pointed to Mr. Dean’s new house. 

‘And I think ‘hygiene’ must be another of 
Mr. Dean’s hobbies,’’ said Ellen Weeks. 

“But I mean,” explained Lucy, “to ask if 
teachers have spells at hobbies like the boys 
have here.” 

“Certainly they do,” replied John. ‘Their 
hobbies break out all over the country, just like 
the measles. The latest one started in Quincy.” 

“I had quinsy once,” said little Dick Brown, 
who had been too busily engaged with bread 
and butter to hear more than John’s last sen- 
tance. ‘‘The doctor said it was quinsy, any- 
way,” he added defiantly, as the rest laughed at 
his blunder. 

“Well, there are lots of people that have the 
Quincy now, Dick. Newspapers discuss it; 
principals of schools who can teach the Quincy 
style are advertised for; and hundreds of insti- 
tutes listen to the way they do at Quincy, as ex- 
plained by some leading educator who generally 
manages to make the teachers understand that 
he has been using those very methods for some 
years past.” 

“Do you use the Quincy method, Mr. Dean?” 
inured Alpha Black. 

‘Many of my ways resemble theirs, if I may 
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judge from what I have heara, but no teacher in 
a small country school should attempt to use the 
same plans which would be successful in agp ra 
school where the pupils are graded. In this 
school I re to adapt my teaching to each one of 
you individually, but in a large school I should 
have to use one method for the entire class.” 

“You told us a while ago about the Grube 
method. I suppose that was.the hobby last year, 
for our teacher had us all saying 1 plus 1 =2, 
and lots more of such nonsense that I knew when 
I was a baby,” said Alpha. 

‘She must have caught the disease rather late 
then,” said John, smiling, ‘‘for I had that dis- 
ease Many years ago.” 

“How many hobbies have you had, Mr. 
Dean?’’ inquired Willie. ‘Do tell us about 
them!” 

“Yes, please do, Mr. Dean,” echoed the 
others. 

Now there are few men who do not delight in 
talking about themselves before a young and 
trusting audience, and John Dean was no ex- 
ception to the general rule. There are few foods 
to the vanity that are less harmless than the in- 
nocent admiration of the young. 

“When a person has a hobby,” said John, 
“it displays itself, usually, in one of two ways, 
viz: collecting what others have made, or mak- 
ing something new. All people like to talk of 
their hobbies, but while some talk in season and 
out of season, others only care to talk to those 
who are interested in the same hobbies which 
they pursue. Collecting coins was the first hob- 
by I remember, and I ransacked the whole 
neighborhood for old cents, copper tokens, and 
pee. like things. Stray coins with Latin, Span- 
ish, or French words upon them, cost me many 
an hour of study. I read everything I could find 
about their manufacture, their value, etc., and 
though I have sold the most valuable ones, I have 
a drawer full of old re and not a few silver 
pieces, to remind me of my first hobby.” 

“‘ That was thereason you could tell us so much 
about United States money and English money 
when we went over it last month, I guess,” said 
Stephen Bennett.” 

‘Perhaps I might have gone into stamp col- 
lecting,”’ said John, casting a sly glance at Eben 
Meeks, who colored a little at this indirect attack, 
“‘ but stamp-collecting was a much later rage, 
and I never got in a good place to begin a col- 
lection. Scrap-books was my next fancy, and 
I have some now that I began when about twelve 
years old, which I value quite highly. My father 
had once been a book-binder, and he bound four 
large books for my scraps, and gave me some 
valuable hints about sorting my selections and 

asting them in properly. I devoted one of my 
books to geographical items, pictures of places, 
and descriptions of the different countries writ- 
ten by traveling newspaper correspondents. 
A certain part of the book was given to each of 
the six grand divisions, and much of the little 
geographical learning I now possess, is owing to 
my scrap-book.” 

“IT mean to begin a scrap-book like that right 
away,” exclaimed Willie White. 

“« Better wait till you get home,” said Mark. 
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“*My second scrap-book,” continued John, 
‘twas devoted to stories of animals. Father 


called it my B book, because the first four parts 
were devoted to doys, birds, bees, and bugs. 1 
am afraid, though,” added he, “‘ that most of my 
— were beetles, spiders, and various other 
little animals which we improperly call bugs.” 

“And did you collect bugs and birds’ nests 
and eggs?” inquired Alpha. 

‘Not until I became older. Then I made my 
collections of shells and other things which are 


' in my cases at the house.” 


‘Mother calls them Mr. Dean’s guceriostties,” 
said Harry Brown, ‘‘and she says—"” Here he 
stopped short, and blushing furiously, to 
dig a hole in the ground with a sharp stick. 

“Well, what did she say?” urged Thomas, 
‘Tell us what it was. Something about Mr. 
Dean, I know.” 

But Harry could not be prevailed upon to tell, 
for his mother had said that Mr. Dean him- 
self was the biggest curiosity, and he didn’t know 
whether that was complimentary or not. 

“* My third scrap-book,” said John, ‘was de- 
voted to poetry and funny things.” 

“‘T shouldn't have thought they would have 
fitted together very well,” said Ellen Meeks. 

‘‘A pretty appropriate combination,” replied 
John, with mock gravity. And then remember- 
ing that Ellen was somewhat given to poetical 
attempts, he mercifully refrained from enlarging 
on the subject. 

“The fousth book was worn out long ago,” 
continued. John. ‘I pasted romantic stories in 
it, and so many people borrowed it, that, leaf 
by leaf it gradually disappeared, while my books 
of real information are as good now as when I 
first filled them.” 

“Do you think novel reading wrong?” tim- 
idly inquired Lucy Peters, who was extrava- 
gantly fond of the Mew York Ledger. 

*O! no. But there are good novels and bad 
ones. A novellike ‘John Halifax,’ for instance, 
makes me the better for reading it; but stories 
of robbers, and murders, and police reports, 
whether true or false, are bad things to read or 
think about.” 

“I think Mr. Dean must have had a hobby 
for other books than scrap-books. He has more 
than I could read in forty years,”’ said Thomas, 

‘Yes, and my hobbies show in my books if 
you examine their labels. At first it was poe 
until I had nearly a hundred volumes; then it 
was music. I bought English, Irish, Scotch, 
Welsh, German, and Italian song-books by the 
dozen, and took three musical reviews besides.” 

“‘I know what the last musical hobby was,” 
exclaimed Mark. “ Finafore. 

* I’m called little Buttercup, 
Dear little Buttercup,” 
sang he in a not unmusical voice. 

“Hush! that was forbidden by a unanimous 
vote, months ago,” shouted Thomas. 

‘Though I could never tell why,’ 
sang Alpha. : 

“Tt is not hard for any one to tell what Miss 
Alpha’s hobby is,” said John smiling, “since 
she even sings over her history lesson.” 
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All laughed as they remembered how, a few 
days before, Alpha had unconsciously hummed 
a tune while studying her history during the 
time of school. ; 

‘‘ And what hobbies have you had since you 
began teaching ?”’ inquired Willie. 

“The first one was arithmetic. That isa man’s 
hobby, I think, for I never knew a school-mis- 
tress to make a hobby out of arithmetic. Dear 
me! How many ways I have tried to teach 
arithmetic,”’ said John, more to himself than to 
the others. ‘First it was rules; then rules were 
dropped, and everything went by analysis. Re- 
duce-every-thing-to-unity-first was followed by 
a severe attack of cancellation from which I 
have never entirely recovered. Then I tried 
letting every pupil find out his own methods, 
which was a great success with some pupils, but 
an utter failure with others.” 

‘Now it is the sign of equality,” said Alpha. 
* Equations, and nothing without = in it through 
the whole of arithmetic.” 

“Very true,” said John composedly. ‘The 
lines of equality are the nails which fasten to- 
gether the whole structure of mathematics. Al- 
ant has monopolized the equation far too 
ong. I have often heard pupils say, how much 
easier it was to understand algebra than arith- 
metic, and when we teachers -have a hard ex- 
ample given us, four out of five fly to algebra 
for relief. Now IJ don’t believe it is x, y or z 
that makes algebra the easier study, but it is the 
equation.” 

‘Some teachers use objects for every step in 
arithmetic,” said Thomas. ‘‘I know you use 
objects, too, but you don’t use them all the time, 
as some teachers do.” 

“It is a very rare fault to use objects too much 
in arithmetic,” replied John, ‘yet this is some- 
times done. Pupils need to know that there are 
abstract numbers as well as concrete ones, and 
it is just as bad to continue to use objects be- 
yond a certain point, as to continue counting on 
our fingers through the whole of arithmetic.” 

“That hits you in a tender spot,” said Mark, 
jokingly, to Thomas. 

‘“‘I'd rather take my fingers to count on than 
use them for place-marks at the tables,’‘ retorted 
Thomas. 

“Did you try as many different ways of teach- 
ing other studies, as you did in arithmetic?” 
asked Ellen Meeks. 

“Yes. In geography, for instance, I began 
by asking the questions just as they came in the 
book, keeping one finger on the place, and hunt- 
ing for the answer on the map to see whether the 
pupil answered my question correctly or not. 

“That was the way Miss Smith used to do,” 
zaid Thomas. 

‘Then we had outline maps anda globe, and 


then a fever of map-drawing. Finding some of 


the children drawing maps on the road, one 
rainy day, I tried the pian of laying out maps in 
relief, on the unused part of the playground, 
and we built mountains and dug valleys, takes, 
and rivers, and cut out bays and peninsulas for 
most of one term. We even tried to scatter 
wheat, rice, cotton, etc., over the regions where 
thev grew, but the birds picked up tne grains, 
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and the winds blew away the cotton. I really 
think, if Ihad known more of geography myself, 
that that plan would have been a great success ; 
but it was a great deal of work, and the patrons 
called it Aottering.” 

“You couldn’t have built very high moun- 
tains, or they would have been too high for the 
rest of the map,” said Alpha, 

“Very true,” replied John, ‘‘ that is the great 
defect of relief maps. The elevations have to 
be many times higher than they really are, or 
they would scarcely be noticed. Well, we tried 
clay maps in the house, but it was near the end 
of the term and somehow they were not a suc- 
cess, when we count the time they took. That 
is the great fault of much map-drawing; it takes 
up too much time for the average pupil to make 
a success out of: it. Then I gradually drifted 
into the topical method which I now use in con- 
nection with the globe and the outline maps.”’ 

“But we draw our own outline maps as we 
need them, and that is map-drawing; and we 
color the mountains and highlands a different 
color from the valleys, and that is nearly the 
came as building them up,” said Ellen. 

“Very true. Thougha veacher may change 
his methods every term, he retains certain use- 
ful portions of the methods he has discarded, 
and if nothing more, he learns how he should 
not teach.” 

“You forget the journeys we take in imagin- 
ation from Santos City all over the world, and 
the stories you tell us of people and animals and 
products, and—” 

‘* All those are side ornaments and hardly rise 
to the dignity of methods. You know I tell the 
little ones many a story in arithmetic about the 
troublesome pigs that were getting out of one lot 
and into another while Joe’s class was in sub- 
traction, and how much lumber we bought for 
a fence, and what a hard time we had getting 
those pigs properly fenced in. But that is only 
a way to make my real method pleasant. We 
might, perhaps, call it a piece of a method.” 

‘“‘T don’t believe you ever had grammar for a 
hobby,” said Mark Peters. ‘‘ I remember show- 
ing you my grammar the first day of school, and 
telling _ that I hated it; and you said that 

ou did too, and that I had better take the book 
onan, and hide it away somewhere.” 

“So I did, and we have been studying gram- 
mar every day since, Mark. ‘True, we don’t 
parse, and learn all those fine distinctions that 
are found in grammars, but we learn how to 
write and speak the English language correctly, 
and that is grammar. But when I began teach- 
ing, I knew Brown's opinions by heart, and 
made ten-year old pupils parse in “ Paradise 
Lost,” and did lots of other cruel things in-the 
name of grammar. Then, as I read works ot 
philology, I gradually shifted around to the word- 
analysis fever, but I have nearly recovered from 
that now, though I taink a little of it desirable.” 

“T like to find out what words come from, and 
hunt up all their sisters, and their cousins, and 
their aunts,” said Mark. 

“Spelling was our hobby here three years 
ago,’ said Ellen Meeks: ‘We had spelling 
twice a day in school, andspelling-school every 
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Friday night; and it used to be such fun to 
see the big folks spelled down by some of the 
school children. I do love spelling schools.” 

“The hobby now seems to be against our 
present spelling,” said John. ‘“ Whenever the 
papers mention spelling, it is the reformed 
spelling they talk of.” 

“Do you think they will adopt the reformed 
spelling?” inquired Alpha. 

“T hope so. -Nearly everybody hopes so. 
The burden of the work, however, would fall 
on the printers, and the expense of the change 
also, so I fear they will fight against the 
change. I sometimes think it would bea good 
thing for the teachers in each county to circu- 
late a petition to the county papers asking 
them to make the changes in spelling that I 
read to you from the School Journal the other 
day. I am sure we could get almost every 
one in the county to sign such a petition, and 
the editors would find it hard to refuse them.” 

“That’s a splendid plan,” shouted Thomas, 
excitedly. “Let’s write out the petition now, 
and carry it home for the folks to sign.” 

Pacific School Journal. 
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WORKING WITH OUR MIGHT. 





AN ADDRESS TO BOYS BY CANON FARRAR. 
ORK, Enercy, Success—those are the 
prominent conceptions, the main top- 
ics of the plain and familiar thoughts I must 
address to you this morning. The duty of 
work, the necessity of energy, the certainty 
of sucess—such are the impressions which, 
imperfect as must be our consideration of 
this subject, I would yet desire, by God’s 
grace, to leave upon your minds. You are 
gathered at an English public school, that 
you may prepare for the work of your lives, 
and begin it here. Now, the work of a good 
man in the world is mainly threefold:— 
Work in the ordinary business of life; work 
for the good of others; work to make his 
own soul worthy of its eternal inheritance; 
and in each of these three tasks—which are 
in reality blended into one—toil and energy 
are the appointed conditions; with them, by 
God’s blessing, success is the certain reward 
of the toiler. 

And here, on the threshold, I hope that 
not one of you—not even the youngest boy 
here—is in any way repelled or disheartened 
by the thought that work—aye and hard work 
—is, in some form or other, the law of life. 
There is, believe me, nothing whatever stern, 
or repellant, or wearisome in the thought. 
On the contrary, if God said, “In the sweat 
of thy brow thou shalt eat bread,” He said 
it in mercy to a race fallen from innocence. 
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If He cursed the ground, He cursed it for 
man’s sake. Even the heathen poet says, 


Pater ipse colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit. 


“Father Jupiter himself did not wish the 
path of ‘progress to be easy.” 

Yes, work is the best birthright which 
man still retains. It is the strongest of 
moral tonics, the most vigorous of mental 
medicines. All nature shows us something 
analogous to this. The standing pool stag- 
nates into pestilence; the running stream is 
pure. The very earth we tread on, the very 
air we breathe, would be unwholesome but 
for the agitating forces of wind and sea. 
In balmy and enervating regions, where the 
summer of the broad belt of the world fur- 
nishes man in prodigal luxuriance with the 
means of life, he sinks into a despicable and 
nerveless lassitude; but he is at his noblest 
and his best in those regions where he has 
to wrestle with the great forces of nature for 
his daily bread. I trust that every one of 
you—I trust that every rightly-trained and 
manly English boy of this generation—feels 
a right scorn for a slothful, which is always 
a miserable life. I trust that not one is so 
ignorant as to fancy that a life of toil is also 
necessarily a life without enjoyment. 

Your school-life here gives you many a 
golden opportunity of innocent happiness; 
many a spring and summer day in which the 
.world is “ wrapped round with sweet air and 
bathed in sunshine,” and “it is a luxury to 
breathe the breath of life.” God as little 
grudges you these as he grudges to the 
weary traveler his draught of the desert 
spring; and he who will work but faithfully 
will assuredly receive of God many a free 
and happy day spent under the blue sky, 
in which he may, as it were, draw large 
draughts of sunshine into his bosom, and 
rise for happy hours with thoughts fragrant 
as roses,.and pure as the dew upon their 
leaves. The man or boy who has first thor- 
oughly done his duty—not with eye-service 
as a man-pleaser, but with singleness of 
heart serving God—may afterwards enjoy 


to the very utmost his innocent delight— 
The hour so spent shall live 
Not unapplauded in the book of heaven. 


Yes, my dear boys, only put duty always 
before pleasure. Never invert this order; 
never let pleasure interfere with the times 
of duty; never let pleasure usurp the place 
of duty; never let pleasure infringe on the 
domain of duty. To do this is to imitate 
those ancient Egyptians who worshiped a 
fly and offered an ox in sacrifice to it. And 
when the higher purposes of life are thus 
subordinated to the lower, it is but fit and 
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natural that the higher should wither away. 
When the trees of the forest deliberately 
chose the worthless and trailing bramble 
for their king, it was but a just Nemesis that 
fire should break forth from the bramble, 
and devour the cedars of Lebanon ! 

But if you take work—not amusement, 
not indolence, not folly—as the holy and 
noble law of life, it shall save you from a 
thousand petty annoyances, a thousand pre- 
cocious egotisms, a thousand sickly day- 
dreams and morbid discontents. I hope 
that all of you will admire the spirit of that 
eloquent and noble knight who rode into 
the streets of Orleans with these words en- 
woven in gold upon the purple housings of 
his saddle, Qui non laborat, neque mandu- 
cabit, ‘If any will not work, neither shall 
he eat.’’ Ihope that all of you will feel the 
grandeur of that last word, spoken at York, 
after a life of splendid energy, by the dying 
Emperor Septimius Severus to his sons— 
Laboremus, *‘Let us toil.’’ 

Oh, let each one of learn you now, learn 
indelibly, learn even in your boyhood, that 
‘*to pass out of the world in the world’s 
debt, to consume much and produce noth- 
ing, to sit down at the feast of life and to 
go away without paying the reckoning,’’ to 
have struck no blow for God, to have done 
no service to the cause of righteousness, is 
discreditable indeed even to a man ordin- 
arily high-minded, but is to a Christian 
guilty and shameful; nay, is to a true 
Christian even impossible. The only motto 
for him is, ‘‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might.’’ The only 
true description of his life is, ‘‘ Not slothful 
in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.”’ 

Now, let us test this by your most ordi- 
nary life—your work here. You know that 
your main external work here is to profit by 
the studies of the place; to train yourselves 
by patience, attention, thought, knowledge, 
for any position to which in future life God 
may call you. Well, I am not in the least 
afraid to say that in this, as in all else, not 
only is work a duty, and energy a necessity, 
but also that, with these, success is a cer- 
tainty. 

Of work being a duty I will say no more, 
because, short as is the history of your 
school, it proves how well you have learnt 
that noble lesson. I know that idleness is 
not a besetting temptation of this school, 
and that manly diligence is common among 
you, and, therefore, as a school you have 
brilliantly succeeded. And yet, perhaps, 
there may be some boys among you who 
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think, with a sense of discouragement, that 
they, individually, have failed, Now, re- 
member, that by success in the highest 
sense, we do not mean gaining brilliant 
honors, or reaching distinguished attain. 
ments. They can be but for the few. But 
God is ‘‘no respecter of persons ;’’ He 
loves all of us, His children, and wills that 
in the best sense we should all succeed ; nor 
are the petty differences between intellect 
and intellect anything at all to His infini- 
tude. He who has but received the two, 
aye, or even the one talent, may do as good 
service to God, may be infinitely dearer and 
nobler in His sight than he who has re- 
ceived the ten, and may hear, no less 
surely than the other, that high sentence of 
glorious approval, ‘‘ Servant of God, well 
done! ’’ 

And when a boy who has, or thinks he 
has, always done his duty—who has, o1 
thinks he has, been always diligent—does 
not get on, lingers at the bottom of his 
form, wins no prize, makes no appreciable 
progress, gets superannuated, and so on— 
where does the failure lie? If not in a 
want of diligence, then mainly, I think, in 
a want of energy. To get on in this sense, 
a boy—and especially a boy not naturally 
gifted—needs energy ; he needs resolve ; he 
needs purpose; he needs heart; he needs 
hope; he needs enthusiasm ; he needs cour- 
age; he needs undaunted perseverance, he 
needs the power to say—aye, and to mean 
it—J will, In the regions of that which is 
at all possible, there are hardly any known 
limits to that which the human will can do. 
If a boy succeeds in nothing, is poor in 
work and poor in games, lets slip all his op- 
portunities one after another—depend upon 
it this is because his resolutions have been 
feeble, and his purpose flaccid, and his hab- 
its listless, and his will infirm; because, in 
a word, there has been no iron in him, but 
only wood and straw. Let him pray and 
labor, let him believe and hope, and then he 
cannot fail. 

The great contemporary statesman gave 
the secret of Sir Walter Raleigh’s marvel- 
lous achievements, when he said, ‘‘ I know 
that he can toil terribly.’’ That is one side 
of the matter: humble and faithful depend- 
ence on the help of God is another; and, 
therefore, when St. Bonaventura, the se- 
raphic doctor, was asked the secret of his 
amazing knowledge, he pointed in silence to 
the crucifix, which was the only object that 
adorned his. cell. Ora et labora, said 
grand old Martin Luther. ‘‘ Prayer and 
pains-taking,’’ said Elliot, the lion-hearted 
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missionary, will accomplish everything ; 
nor, if he have really made trial of this, will 
I ever believe that any boy, in this or in any 
school, has cause to say that he has failed. 
So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers, low, “ Zhou must,” 
The youth replies “ /can.” 


But, again, while you work, you must re- 
member that you are not, or ought not to 
be, working for yourselves, or your own sel- 
fish interests alone, but also, and mainly, 
for the good of others. If all the law be 
summed up in those two commandments, 
‘¢ Thou shalt love the Lord God with all thy 
heart,’’ and ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,’’ then, assuredly, that work for 
others should begin here and now. We are 
not alone in this world. In communities 
like these it is emphatically true that no 
man liveth, no man dieth to himself. The 
lowest, dullest, youngest boy here, does and 
must, and cannot help, in some way, and to 
some degree, influencing others. Not more 
surely does every word you speak make a 
tremulous ripple on the surrounding air, 
than it makes a ripple in the hearts of those 
around: but with this difference, that, 
whereas the pulse of articulated air seems 
soon to die away, on the other hand, 


Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And live forever and forever. 


How vast is the power of a good boy for 
good—how rapid is the influence of a bad 
boy for evil—is a daily and deepening as 
well as a very solemn experience. Often in 
a school, or in a house, have I seen a good 
boy make virtue fearless and confident, and 
vice timid and ashamed. Often have I 
known boys by whose mere presence, by 
whose countenance, as was said of the 
Roman Cato, the good were inspired and 
the wicked checked. Often, too, have I 
noticed the reversé. Just as you may have 
seen a river bright and ‘‘ pure as the tears of 
morning,”’ and pellucid to its very depths, 
until it reaches some one spot, and there, 
receiving some dark admixture, its waters 
are stained, and the herbage withers on its 
banks, and as wave after wave catches the 
local taint, the whole flowing river is thence- 
forth polluted and perturbed, and any 
beauty it has left is but the iridescent film 
over the corruption underneath—even so it 
often is in the house or school. And yet in 
this case also—in the endeavor to raise the 
tone of those around you, in the aim to 
make your school, your house, your form, 
your dormitory, your chesen friends, better 





than you found them—I say again that as 
work is a duty, and energy a necessity, so 
success is a certainty. 

Let me show you that it is so, not by an 
argument, but by an instance—one instance 
where history might furnish hundreds—of 
whole communities, even in their worst con- 
dition, cleansed and ennobled by one man’s 
influence for good. At a time when society 
was corrupt and hollow to its heart’s core, 
there was one—his name was Armand de 
Rancé—who lived in that glittering world 
with immense applause. Rich, noble, elo- 
quent, handsome, he drank the cup of pleas- 
ure to the dregs, and by God’s grace, while 
yet young, found it unutterably bitter. For 
a time he fell into despair; everything 
seemed to fall to dust in his hand, to slip 
into ashes at his touch. But he was not one 
who, as it were, longed only to purchase a 
cheap forgiveness, and then still to clutch at 
every not absolutely forbidden comfort. 
No; having sinned and suffered, and been 
forgiven, he felt that henceforth his life was 
consecrated, not to easy pietisms, but heroic 
endeavors. He shook off everything— 
wealth, love, home, fame—and retired toa 
monastery deep among the gloomy moun- 
tain-woods, where, as you approach, you 
pass by three pillars of iron, and on the first 
of these is erigraved the word Charity, and 
on the second Brotherly Union, and on the 
third Silence. To this monastery he tetired, 
and found it in a condition truly frightful. 
The few monks left in it were corrupt, de- 
graded, and ignorant to the last degree. 
Among these he went alone, but with the 
avowed hope, the avowed purpose, of re- 
forming them ; unarmed, save by the force 
of God, and ‘that strong-sided champion, 
conscience. Many attempts were made to 
waylay and murder him; one monk tried to 
shoot him in open day. But De Rancé 
never flinched. He worked with his might, 
and, God helping him, he prospered. His 
most violent persecutors became his most 
steadfast friends. The monk who shot at 
him became a most humble and holy peni- 
tent. And thus, in the irresistible might of 
a firm purpose and a holy courage, did one 
man triumph over his own enemies and the 
enemies of God. He came to a den of rob- 
bers and left it a house of prayer. 

You are not in a corrupt and dangerous 
place like that, but in a Christian and Eng- 
lish school, where thousands of good influ- 
ences are at work around you; and yet, is 
there nothing that you can do? Are there 
no evils to check? No sins to conquer? 
No characters to be amended? No wrong: 
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doings to be repressed ?—Oh, assuredly, 
there is not one of you who might not make 
those about him better; not one of you who 
will not succeed in doing so if only he will 
faithfully try ; not one who, in trying, would 
not win God’s richest blessing on his own 
heart and his own life. 

But how is this work possible, how is any 
other work worth doing, until the initial 
work, the work of self-conquest, the work 
of setting our own hearts right with God, 
has been performed? He who would help 
others to be better, must first be good him- 
self; he who would point others to the path 
which leads to their Saviour’s feet, must first 
have found it for himself. But how find it? 
Can it come to him inadream? Can he 
stumble on it by an accident? ~ Can he 
yawn it into being by a wish? Or, does it 
not lie rather through a strait gate? and must 


not he struggle and agonize who would pass . 


there-through? I think that we are all liable 
to the danger of viewing with a fatal and 
paralyzing indifference our relation to God’s 
majestic law. For though it is not difficult 
for any one to walk in God’s ways who, 
from childhood upwards, has lived in the 
light of his earliest prayers,—with how few, 
alas, is this the case! How few of us are 
unwounded? How many of us must sadly 
say, ‘‘The crown is fallen from our heads, 
for we have sinned?’’ 

Innocence of heart, blamelessness of life, 
a conscience void of offence towards God 
and towards man,—these are easier not to 
lose than when once lost to recover; and it 
is a fatal thing, a fatally perilous arrogance 
and disbelief, to be living in sin yet not in 
sorrow ; in rebellion against God’s law, yet 
without either penitence or fear. In this 
respect, therefore, pre-eminently, work is a 
duty; the work of conscious, steady self- 
improvement: the will, nay, the resolve ; 
nay, the solemn vow; nay, the inflexible, 
absorbing purpose, that each year shall see 
us better, holier, wiser than the last. And 
this work, too, must be with our might; it 
must be in penitence, and watchfulness, and 
self-denial. But shen it must and will suc- 
ceed ; aye, succeed with that highest of all 
successes,—that success which includes and 
exceeds all others, and beside which all 
others shrink into insignificance,—the pros- 
perity of a heart at peace with God. Other 
prosperity may or may not follow: it gen- 
erally does, but it is no great matter whether 
it does or not; and when it does not, that 
loss is more than compensated by a peace of 
mind which does not even desire it. No 
true work since the world began was ever 
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wasted ; no true life since the world began 
has ever failed. 

Oh, understand those two perverted words, 
failure and success, and measure them by 
the eternal, not by the earthly standard. 
What the world has regarded as the bitterest 
failure has often been in the sight of heaven 
the most magnificent success. When the 
cap painted with devils was placed on the 
brows of John Huss, and he sank dying 
amid the embers of the flame,—was that a 
failure? When St. Francis Xavier died cold 
and lonely on the bleak and desolate shore 
of a heathen land,—was that a failure? 
When the frail worn body of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles was dragged by a hook from the 
arena, and the white sand scattered over the 
crimson life-blood of the victim whom the 
dense amphitheatre despised as some obscure 
and nameless Jew,—was that a failure? 

And when, after thirty obscure, toilsome, 
unrecorded years in the shop of the village 
carpenter, One came forth to be pre-emi- 
nently the Man of Sorrows, to wander from 
city to city in homeless labors, and to expire 
in lonely agony upon the shameful cross,— 
was that a failure? Nay, it was the life, it 
was the death, of Him who lived that we 
might follow in His steps—it was the life, it 
was the death, of the Son of God. 

Oh, may you learn this lesson here and 
now, in this Christian chapel, the Holy of 
Holies of a Christian school, which, like 
every Christian school, is and must be a tem- 
ple of the livingGod! You may learn here 
many and valuable lessons; but the day may 
come when all others shall be as dust, and 
the lessons learned in this chapel be as pearls 
and gold. 

‘¢ Believe. me,’’ said an eminent man, 
speaking to a school like this, ‘‘ believe one 
who tells you, from his own recollection, 
that if there be any time or place in which 
he may seem to have met the angels of God 
on his pilgrimage through life, it was in the 
midst of a congregation and in the walls of 
a chapel such as this. Years have rolled 
away, yet that chapel, with its joyful and 
mournful recollections, still remainsa distinct 
and blessed spot in the memory of the past. 
The words which were there heard return 
again and again with the freshness and viv- 
idness of yesterday, to cheer and enliven, 
to console and solemnize, the labor and the 
leisure, the joys and the sorrows, not of one 
only who listened to them, but of many far 
and near, who will remember those hours 
and that scene as long as life and memory 
last. What has once been may, in its meas- 
ure, be yet again.’’ 
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May God grant it, and so may this school, 


which He has already so richly blessed, train . 


up many and many a youthful son who shall 
be a profitable member of the Church and 
Commonwealth; and not this ohly, but— 
which shall be a yet more blessed and en- 
during crown,—many and many who, work- 
ing with their might, shall, whether they 
prosper on earth or not, be partakers here- 
after of the immortal glory of the Resurrec- 
tion. 


alien 
ie 


SCHOOL AND FARM. 


MONG the seed-thoughts sown at the 

institutes, held recently, none, perhaps, 
were more profitable than those suggested by 
a lecturer in one of his afternoon addresses. 
He referred to the opportunities enjoyed by 
the teachers of country schools for cultivat- 
ing the faculty of observation in their pupils, 
and-maintained that it is an important part 
of education to teach the pupil to know the 
significance of the phenomena of nature by 
which he is surrounded. 

The suggestion has a weighty practical 
bearing. No problem is more frequently 
discussed in agricultural and other journals, 
than that of ‘‘ How to Keep the Boys upon 
the Farm ;”’ and it cannot be successfully 
maintained that school education, as com- 
monly conducted in rural districts, affords 
any aid in its solution. It is to be feared 
that, on the contrary, the usual result of the 
direction given to the young man’s studies 
is to lead him, if he is more than ordinarily 
ambitious, away from the farm, into mercan- 
tile pursuits or the political arena. Arith- 
metic, History, Political Science—all these 
are profitable studies, and necessary, in due 
proportion, to the education of a useful citi- 
zen. But is it right that they should exclude 
the perusal of the great Book of Nature, 
opened by the hand of God himself, and 
placed before all eyes? 

Looking at the question practically, What 
are our schools doing to educate farmers’ sons 
as farmers? Are they not ignoring the 
very sciences of most importance in that 
sphere of life? What do they teach the 
youth of the composition of the soil he 
treads upon? of the structure of the vegeta- 
ble tissues he cultivates, and the grand laws 
that govern their life? of the nature of the 
very air he breathes, and the water he 
drinks? It may even be admitted that, for 
the actual work of the farm, his father’s ex- 
perience—so far as it goes—is a surer guide 
for a boy than his teacher’s book-knowl- 
edge. But the point is this: that in the 











American youth there is an inborn necessity 
for advancement ; and that by ignoring the 
sciences of Natural Philosophy, of Agricul- 
tural Botany and Chemistry, in the school, 
he is practically taught that farm-life can- 
not furnish him with the opportunities for 
progress which he craves; that agricultural 
pursuits are one humdrum routine, a matter 
of tradition, unvaried and monotonous, 
year in, year out. So, when the injudicious 
school visitor holds up ‘before him that ghost 
of a chance in which every boy in the coun- 
try has an infinitesimal share—that he may 
be ‘‘ President some day’’—the earnest, 
ambitious youth drinks it in eagerly, and 
secretly resolves that as soon as he ¢an he 
will leave the farm, and seek some sphere in 
which the powers of which he begins to feel 
himself conscious may have full scope. 
‘* And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
‘*thoughts.”’ 

Hence the superabundance of fourth or 
fifth-rate professional men, of political hang- 
ers-on, of half-starved city clerks, growing. 
gray while they wait for a rise in salaries ;' 
and the comparative scarcity of scientific 
agriculturists, alive not only to the utility, 
but to the dignity and beauty of their call- 
ing. That there are advances made from 
year to year in the science of Agriculture no 
one will call in question. That there are,! 
on many farms, progressive and energetic 
young men, enthusiastic in their vocation,’ 
may also be true. But it is none the less 
true, that the majority of youth of both sexes 
in the country have never yet risen to any 
adequate appreciation of their opportunities 
for usefulness and pleasure; and this, we 
urge upon School Directors and Teachers, 
is largely the fault of the system of educa- 
tion pursued in the country. , 

We say the youth of both sexes—for a 
change in this respect would be as beneficial 
to the farmer’s daughter as to hisson. The 
frequency of cases of insanity among farm- 
ers’ wives, proved by statistics, is often com- 
mented upon by the public press, and al- 
ways attributed to the unrelieved tedium of 
their laborious lives. Consequences less 
shocking, but more wide-spread, are within 
the experience of every observer. What 
are we to understand by the manifest con- 
sciousness of being under a disadvantage, so 
common among young women in the coun- 
try? What is the meaning of the eager 
restlessness of some—their longing to ‘‘ go 
to town to live’’—and the shyness and false 
modesty of others? 

There is the same stirring of intellect in 
the country girl that sends her brother out 
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to seek his fortune in the world, added to 
the knowledge that for her the way out is 
less easy than for him. Now, give the young 
woman some appreciation of the wonders 
and beauties that lie all around her. Let 
her have her Botany and her herbarium, her 
Geology and her hammer, and make her 
feel that. although her opportunities for 
fashion and accomplishments may be inferior 
to those attainable in town, yet she stands 
in the midst of a world of glory and beauty 
of which the town-bred girl can scarcely 
enjoy a glimpse. Do you not open to her 
at once a world of ideas which preclude all 
irksomeness and monotony, and confer a 
sense of dignity and good fortune that will 
banish her shyness, discontent, and false 
pride? 

The introduction of the Natural Sciences 
into the rural curriculum need not be expen- 
sive. No costly apparatus is necessary. 
The simplest of text-books, in the hands of 
a wide-awake, ingenious teacher, would suf- 
fice. Indeed, such an one, in the absence of 
any text-book, could accomplish much in 
this direction. We hope there are those 
who are doing this work; and if there be, 
we invite them, through any journal, to 
make their methods and their experience 
known, for the benefit of others, who may 
be encouraged to do it. 


~— 


CONSCIENCE. 








BY REV. F. W. FARRAR, 





N eminent and good man who lived to 

do much courageous work in the world, 

which to this day is bearing good fruit on 

the Western continent, tells us this reminis- 
cence of his childhood : 

‘‘When I was a little boy,’’ he says, ‘‘ in 
my fourth year, one fine day in spring my 
father led me by the hand to a distant part 
of the farm, but soon sent me home alone. 
On the way I had to pass a little pond, then 
spreading its waters wide; a rhodora in full 
bloom, a rare flower which grew only in 
that locality, attracted my attention, and 
drew me to thespot. I saw a little tortoise 
sunning himself in the shallow waters at the 
roots of the flaming shrub. I lifted the stick 
I had in my hand, to strike the harmless 
reptile ; for though I had never killed any 
creature, yet I had seen other boys do so, 
and I felt a disposition to follow their wicked 
example. But all at once something checked 
my little arm, and a voice within me said 
clear and loud, ‘It is wrong!’ I held my 
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uplifted stick in wonder at the new emotion. 
the consciousness of an involuntary but in- 
ward check upon my actions, till the tor- 
toise and the rhodora both vanished from 
my sight. ° 

“«T hastened home, and told the taleto my 
mother, and asked what it was that told me 
it was ‘wrong.’ She wiped a tear from her 
eye, and taking me in her arms said, ‘Some 
men call it conscience, but I prefer to call 
it the voice of God in the soul of man. If 
you listen and obey it, then it will speak 
clearer and clearer, and always guide you 
right; but if you turn a deaf ear or disobey, 
then it will fade out, little by little, and 
leave you in the dark and without a guide. 
Your life depends on heeding that little 
voice.’ 

‘¢ She went her way,’’ he continues, ‘‘ care- 
ful and troubled about many things, and 
doubtless pondered them in her motherly 
heart: while I went off to wonder and think 
it over in my poor childish way; but I am 
sure no event in my life has made so deep 
and lasting an impression on me.”’ 

Wise mother! Happy son! It is from 
such mothers that heroes spring; it is thus 
that are trained the saints of God. When 
the greatest of modern philosophers exclaims, 
**O Duty, O wondrous power, that workest 
neither by insinuation, flattery, or threat, 
but merely by holding up the naked law in 
the soul, extortest for thyself reverence if 
not always obedience—thou before whom all 
appetites are dumb, however secretly they 
rebel, whence is thine origin?’’—to such a 
question the Christian at least will answer 
without a moment’s hesitation, and with all 
his heart, ‘‘ Thine origin is God.”’ 

The power of the conscience is simply 
paralyzed apart from the belief in God. If 
it be not man’s consciousness of his relation 
to a Higher Being, whose Law conditions 
the tendencies of his will—it is nothing. 
Apart from God that moral law loses its 
meaning. It may be true, that the Ten 
Commandments, written on our hearts, 
obeyed in our lives, are sufficient to drive 
from us every assault of evil, but then they 
must J¢ commandments ; they must not be 
a nice balance of advantages, but the living 
utterance of a Father and a God. 

‘¢ Hear these three things,’’ said a Jewish 
Rabbi, ‘‘and thou shalt eschew transgres- 
sion; Remember what is above thee, the All- 
seeing Eye, and the All-hearing Ear, and 
that all thine actions are written in a book.’’ 
But separated from the thought of God, the 
conscience becomes an idle enigma. If it 
do not spring from Him, if it may not ap 
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to Him, if it cannot testify of Him, it 
has nothing to say and nothing to command. 
But herein lies its true supremacy, that it 
is the voice of that which even the heathen 
called ‘‘the God within us.’’ It is in this 
sense that St. Paul used conscience; it is in 
this sense alone that I can understand or 
speak of it. 


<> 


SCHOOL EXERCISES. 








E make this quotation from a distin- 
guished writer on education, for the 
purpose of emphasizing its truth: 

School exercises should give pleasure. What- 
ever, as a general principle, gives pleasure to 
children always serves to promote their de- 
velopment in some way. This statement is not 
only the enunciation of a great truth, but one 
entirely antagonistic to the old system of educa- 
tion which held that ‘ study is valuable in pro- 
portion as it is distasteful, and that culture 
is to be sought in thwarting rather than in 
gratifying natural inclinations.’ The converse 
of this proposition is also true : Whatever is dis- 
tasteful to children generally, and whatever is 
performed as mere task work, is of but little 
worth in promoting the true development of the 
child. Mach of the work which forms the 
staple of school instruction at the present day 
is of this character. Reading lessons that chil- 
dren cannot comprehend; memorizing the 
words of a text-book; beginning a subject by 
learning definitions, instead of facts; prema- 
ture study of grammar; the reasoning processes 
of arithmetic at too early a period; spelling and 
defining words largely in advance of their use, 
are all illustrations of this dzstasteful work, and 
examples of waste both of time and effort. 


There is little doubt that the secret of the 
dislike for school shown by many pupils 
lies just here—in the distasteful work re- 
quired by their teachers, or the manner by 
which work is made distasteful. Scores of 
children leave school as soon as the gram- 
mar course is finished—sometimes before— 
and hundreds of others would leave if they 
could, because there is no charm in school 
work—no real pleasure—no love for books 
begotten—no fascination for the soul. 

Now the teacher may not ‘be responsible 
for ali of this. Home-life, tastes, habits 
and desires inherited, school manuals, arbi- 
trary rules of boards, and trustees, or super- 
intendents, etc., etc., come in for their 
share. Still the grammar school teachers 
ought to be able to correct some of these 
things. I think it properly belongs to 
teachers to dictate and control many reforms 
that should be made. They cannot control 
the home-life, perhaps, or inherited desires 
and tastes and habits ; but the most intelli- 





gent, most prudent, and the most active and 
advanced grammar-school teachers of both 
sexes should combine to make a power that 
should be felt in reforming manuals and ar- 
ranging courses of study that should carry 
WISDOM on their face. 

After all, the teacher, the living teacher, 
is to control the child in great degree—is to 
shape his course—to lead him on to love 
books and study—or not. If the teacher 
does not do this—neglects it—and only dic- 
tates, and demands tasks of the pupil ; punish- 
ing a/ways, if tasks are not learned ; never 
even pretending to at all shape the future— 
still it is done, unconsciously, perhaps, but 
done, nevertheless, and the child leaves 
school and takes the path into which it has 
been driven because school was not made 
attractive. I have personally known many 
pupils who have left school solely because 
study was made distasteful, or not made 
pleasant. 

I have occasion to remember one teacher 
in particular, who I feel certain is respon- 
sible for scores of pupils leaving school be- 
fore their advanced course was finished. I 
meet teachers now, whose course daily in 
the school-room is such that pupils are not 
drawn to school by their influence, and if 
that were the only tie, they would leave. I 
admit that it is a very difficult thing to 
throw charms about studies that are pre- 
scribed by some cast-iron manual, which 
leaves no play-room for teacher or pupil, 
deviation from which, or from the examina- 
tions of some inflexible board, subjects the 
victim to proscription, to loss of position, 
to prospective starvation. 

And the ‘‘Manuals’’ prescribe exactly the 
things whicl. torm the ‘staple of school in- 
struction’ above quoted. ‘Their authors are 
to be held responsible for their work, I 
trust, if there is any such thing as a judg- 
ment day for such work. But there must 
be law, and law is adamant. Its province 
is to thunder. Still mercy CAN exist at the 
same time—Portia with the pound of flesh. 
She brings hope: and the true teacher—the 
one of a thousand—the good angel of the 
school-room—is to play upon that dark path- 
way with the celestial radiance of her soul 
—to throw prismatic light all over it, if 
there be any way possible—to kindle beacon- 
fires of hope on every point that it is possible 
to scale, and so lead her little band of work- 
ers by her magnetism and cheerfulness 
through the Sloughs of Despond—by the 
Lions—past Giant Despair, onward and-up- 
ward toward the summit where stands “* The 
House Beautiful.’’ , 
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THE RELIEF OF MONOTONY. 





BY L. L. HASKINS. 


EACHERS need short, pithy, pointed 
essays, that will tell them what they can 
do to relieve the sameness of school-room 
work. One fault of school journals (so say 
teachers without number) is that they tell 
us what is wrong in our work, and give us 
but a small amount of remedy. Who is to 
blame —teacher or editor? A growing 
teacher searches after the best methods for 
conducting school work, and the journal 
that gives such special methods is sure to 
succeed, and such a teacher is sure to im- 
prove. Columns of journals all over the 
country are open to teachers, to give any 
new method of work, or any method which 
they find to be successful. This is what we 
want, and is what teachers are looking for, 
but I must say in vain, in a great many so- 
called journals. 

Here are some of my methods for reliev- 
ing the monotony of school-room work: 

1. I use a copying pad that will give me 
forty or fifty copies. I draw a map—the 
state of Ohio, for instance. I mark rivers 
by letters, and twenty-five cities by figures. 
I give coal sections here and there, etc. I 
give a copy to each pupil, and they recite 
by calling the numbers and answering by 
mentioning the name of the place, and vice 
versa. 

2. I copy off the most common words, 
cut in slips of five or six, and give them out 
to be copied and marked with accents, dia- 
critical marks, syllables, and have them 
formed into sentences. I also use this pad 
for school blanks, for rules for spelling and 
pronunciation, forms of bills and business 
letters, language work, and various other 
matters. 

3. I think we should avoid a strict adher- 
ence to book work, and endeavor to have a 


' pupil understand that what is taught them 


is actual facts. Almost any one can teach 
books, but how many teach facts in such a 
manner that the pupil can, and does, put in 
practice what is learned in school? How 
many pupils can write a letter properly, and 
put the superscription on the envelope in 
proper form ? 

4. To secure this latter point, I find it a 
good plan to take twelve advanced pupils. 
I mark twelve good-sized slips of paper, and 
paste them on the desks in plain sight, each 
one marked with the name of some city. 
Let these pupils correspond daily with each 
other for four weeks, the letters to be cor- 
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rected or marked by the person to whom it 
is written, and also by the teacher. Then 
return it to the writer for examination, that 
he may profit by the criticisms. Pupils can 
be added to the list as some are dropped. 

I presume some teachers will say, perhaps, 
that this is too much work. No school will 
progress, unless it is taught by a hard-work- 
ing, progressive teacher ; nor will any other 
business, of which I have any knowledge. 


— 
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ITS VALUE TO COMMON LIFE. 








DR. EDWARD JARVIS. 





HE object of common school education 
is ordinarily supposed to be simply the 
acquisition of knowledge—reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, grammar, etc. These 
are the simple elements which most children 
acquire in various degrees of fullness and 
accuracy. ‘They are generally considered 
sufficient to fit men and women for the 
common responsibilities of life ; they enable 
the possessor to transact the usual business 
of the world, and every one should be re- 
quired to understand them before he enters 
upon maturity. 

Beyond the mere knowledge of facts and 
principles, there are other advantages equally 
important and valuable that grow out of the 
process of study and acquisition ; the train- 
ing and discipline of the school quicken and 
energize the whole mental nature, and give 
it a facility of applying itself and its varied 
faculties to manifold purposes. 

The new energy given to the perceptive 
and reflective powers by study in the schools 
remains a permanent possession after the 
period of education shall have ceased, even 
though the lessons may have been forgotten. 
The boy in his plays abroad, men and 
women in all their pursuits, find ceaseless 
occasion for their use, and pleasure as well 
as profit in their exercise. The eyes are 
opened; the dull vision becomes keen; the 
educated boy or girl becomes an observer, 
and sees things which the unawakened eye 
and untrained mind pass by without notice. 

The reasoning faculty is also quickened, 
and the nature, relations and purposes of 
things are studied. Thus people become 
unconscious philosophers, in their several 
ways, with various depths of insight into the 
character of matters that come before them. 

Life is a perpetual opportunity of study 
presented to our attention. The earth and 
all surrounding objects, the world and its 
circumstances, are or may be unceasing 
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subjects of observation and reflection. 
People and animals, and their conditions 
and relations, are ever offered for our 
thought. The mind perceives these with 
more or less care and accuracy, according 
to its education and habit; one that is de- 
veloped and trained to activity sees more 
than another that has not been quickened 
nor accustomed to action. 

Two persons, one educated in the common 
school and the other untaught and unde- 
veloped, may travel along the same road or 
over the same field. The same objects and 
events may be presented to the physical 
eyes of both, but they make widely different 
impressions on their mental eyes. To the 
one whose mind has been enlivened the way 
is filled with objects of interest. His retina 
and brain are impressed with the images of 
things that are before and around him, 
and his journey, however short, offers him 
pleasant and profitable lessons for study. 
His active brain is occupied with the sight 
of men, children, houses, trees, flowers, 
cattle, carriages, teams, events, that pass 
before him. These he sees, perceives and 
understands. His reasoning powers, equally 
active, recognize the relations, causes and 
purposes of things ; the meadows overflowed 
by the recent rains, the vines cut down by 
the last night’s frost, the heavy carts drawn 
by oxen for farm work, the lighter carriages 
for business or pleasure, the long and slender 
poles by the house for fishing, the shorter 
and larger poles for the support of beans in 
the garden, the longer stakes for support of 
grapevines, and the heavier stakes or posts 
for the fence; his busy perceptive and re- 


flective faculties notice these and manifold - 


other things along the course of travel, and 
beyond their outward appearance discover 
the causes that produce them and the pur- 
poses for which they were made. So his 
life is a continued succession of observation 
and reasoning. Whether he have an object 
or not, whether mere curiosity or business 
impel him, his brain is continually at work 
and gathering strength by exercise and 
facility of application to any purpose that 
he may wish to accomplish. 

To the other, and duller traveler, whose 
mental eye has not been opened, and whose 
reasoning faculties are yet dormant, the way 
and the field are blank and uninteresting. 
He sees little or nothing, and draws few or 
no conclusions. His mind is excited to 
little action, performs no labor, and gathers 
+0 strength from observation of the scenes 
and events that pass before his untrained 
physical eye. 
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HINTS ON PRONUNCIATION, 


TEACHERS whose pupils are careless in theit 
pronunciation (and the habit, we regret to say, is 
avery common one, especially among children in 
country schools), will find it a good plan to drill 
them on the following simple but useful rules 
from Soule & Campbell’s little hand-book : 

1. Do not pronounce zug like iv, as evenin 
for evening, writin for writing, 

2. Do not pronounce ow like ur or wh; as 
hol’ lur or hol’iuh for hollow; shad’ur or 
shad’uh for shad’ow, 

3. Do not pronounce ed like zd or ud; as 
unit’id or unit/ud for unit/ed, provid’id or 
provid’ ud for provid’ ed. 

4. Do not pronounce ess like zss ; as good’ niss 
for good’ness, bold’niss for bold’ness. 

5. Do not pronounce é/ like 2?, nor e¢ like i, 
nor est like zs¢, as cru’il for cru’el, bask’it for 
bask’ et, for’ést for for’est. 

6. Do not pronounce en¢ like uni, nor ence 
like unce,; as st’lunt for st’lent, sen’tunce for 
sen’ tence. 

7. Do not insert the sound of short w before 
final m; as hel’um for helm, char’um for 
charm. 

8. Do not give the drawling sound aoo for ow 
(i. e., 200), as caoo for cow, haoos for house. 

g. Do not sound s& before 7 like s; as srub 
for shrub, srink for shrink. 

1o. Do not sound wh like w; as wen for 
when, wat for what. 

11. Do not omit to give the sound of ~ after 
a vowel in the same syllable; as in arm, form, 
etc., not ahm, fawm, etc. : 

12. Do not add the sound of ~ to a final 
vowel or dipthong; as /awr for daw, ide’ar for 
ide’a. 

12. Do not omit the sound of d preceded by 2 ; 
as stan for stand, frenz for friends. 





A FEW MISUSED WORDS, 


Ir may be said of the misused words of our 
common speech that their name is legion. This 
article takes up only a few of the numerous in- 
stances of carelessness in the use of some short 
words. Take the little word 47, invaluable in 
its proper place; how useless does it seem in 
the combination phrase so often heard, doudt 
but that. ‘I cannot doubt dz/ that it is true.” 
“There is no doubt du¢ that he will be there,” 
etc. In this case the du¢ should always be 
omitted, its insertion quite reversing the imean- 
ing of the sentence. Aut is also frequently 
wrongly used for other conjunctions, as: for 7 
in such phrases as—“‘I should not wonder du 
John went;” for ‘han, as “no other resource dus 
this was permitted us ;” for ¢hat, ‘‘ There is no 
doubt 4uz he will come;” for though, “‘ This is 
a most mistaken construction, Jz¢ often used.” 
In the last example it may be said that the use 
of dut is barely allowable. 

And is frequently used for other words, as for 
zo and or; i example: ‘Try and do what 
you can for me,” meaning, “Try 40 do whai 
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you can; and “a learned language like the 
Greek and Latin,” that is, the Greek or Latin. 

Aft is often incorrectly used in the sense of 
likely, as, “‘ Where shall I be a to find him?” 
meaning, /ike/y to find him. 

As is often used for shat and so. ‘Not as I 
know,” should be, ‘‘ Not ¢Aa¢ I know.” Not as 
well done as the other” should read “not so 
well done.” 

Hfow is used in many instances in place of 
that, as “I have heard 4ow American tourists 
have demoralized European servants.” TZhat 
fully conveys the sense here; ow always im- 
plies not a statement of fact merely, but the 
manner in which something has been done, as, 
“I have heard Zow he accomplished -his evil 
purpose against us.” 
ke for as is one of the most frequently mis- 
used words. Like is followed by an object only, 
and cannot take a verb in the same construc- 
tion. You can say that “John looks like his 
brother,” for the sense of this sentence here is 
complete without a verb; but you cannot say 
“‘ John speaks “ke James does,’”’ but “John 
speaks as James does,” 

Most is frequently used when a/most would 
be much better. ‘‘He comes here most every 
day ;” better a/most every day. 

Ought and should are often used indiscrim- 
inately. They both imply obligations, it is true, 
but ought refers to a moral obligation, while 
should may mean a mere advisability, a prefer- 
able choice of action. 

The frequent use of the word vea/ in the 
sense of very, as real nice, real sweet, etc., is to 
be greatly condemned. 





PRACTICE IN COPYING. 


One of the most valuable exercises for a class 
of almost any grade, as soon as it has learned 
to write, is copying from any interesting book or 
paper. Itteaches writing, spelling, punctuation, 
words, and construction of sentences, all at the 
same time, besides cultivating accuracy and 

uickness of observation, and a taste for reading. 

© not continue the exercise to weariness, and 
do not try to keep the writers together. Let 
each write as much as he can write carefully in 
the time. Select short stories, anecdotes, bits of 
interesting information, and sometimes short and 
good poems. There isno need that all should 
write the same thing. Pick up the selections 
wherever you can find them. By exchanging 
with each other, one good set will last a class a 
long time. Insist on accuracy. Poetry should 
be written in its proper form—paragraphs, 
verses, Capitals, etc., observed. 

There are various ways of correcting the exer- 
cises. One is to go over each carefully, and 
draw a line under each mistake—each word 
misspelled, or wrong word used, indicating each 
omission of word or punctuation-mark by a caret. 
Then return the papers, and let the pupil look 
up the mistakes, and correct, either by re-writing 
the whole, or writing the words or lines correctly 
on aseparate paper. The latter plan is the best, 
because beginners, who would most need to re- 
write, would be likely to make other mistakes 
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in the second copy, and to go over it too often 
would create disgust. 

For further advanced, or more practised pupils, 
it is a good plan to simply indicate at the bottom 
of the exercise the number of mistakes of various 
sorts—as, 4 words mis-spelled, 1 line omitted, 3 
wrong punctuation marks, 8 punctuation marks 
omitted, etc. The pupil has then to compare 
his copy carefully with the original, and find out 
the mistakes himself. 

Another plan is not to return the papers to the 
pupil for correction at all, but to simply keep a 
record of his mistakes and inform him of their 
number. This may be made an inducement to 
greater carefulness, especially as he finds his 
mistakes decrease with practice, as they will if 
he is not culpably negligent. This is perhaps 
the best way—certainly for beginners, for several 
reasons. Their eyes are better trained to good 
spelling and proper form of sentences by always 
dwelling on the correct original, rather than on 
their own faulty and bungling ‘copies. The 
weariness and disgust are avoided which would 
be fatal to one of the principal objects of the 
exercise, the development of a liking for good 
reading. The correction of their mistakes is 
equally insured by copying new selections, for 
the same words are constantly recurring, and 
those which are most important recur oftenest. 

The most advanced class, after they get to be 
 iangd good copyists themselves, may find excel- 
ent exercise in correcting the papers of the low- 
est class. Call it proof-reading, if you like, and 
let them learn to do it as the printers do; you 
can find the signs used in proof-reading in the 
Unabridged Dictionaries—Webster’s or Walk- 
er’s—or in any printing office. They are easily 
learned. 

In the end, with proper care, you will have 
taught your es two good trades, coming and 
proof-reading, besides improving them in all the 
ways we have indicated. We have tried the 
plan, and know that it is good. 





PRACTICAL TEACHING. 

A FEw months ago a teacher in Wisconsin 
wrote requesting information ~respecting com- 
mon ebjects. She felt it to be necessary to give 
the children knowledge about things they 
handled or saw daily. She writes again and 
gives a list of things that have been discussed ; 
in every case the object was before the pupil. 

1. Bread—different kinds, how made. Yeast 
used, raised and baked in the school house. 

2. Potato—history and method of growing 


them; what used for. 


3. Butter—how made, and how preserved. © 

4. Sugar—where grown, mode of culture; 
how refined, etc. 

5. Molasses—of what made, and how; differ- 
ent kinds. 

6. Tea—where grown, use. d 

7. Corn—its varieties, method of growing it; 
what used for. 

8. Bee—its habits. 

. Coffee—where grown; mode of making 

ccffee. 

10. Honey—what it is, and how stained. 
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11. Spider—nature and habits, food; how it 
spins. 
a Ant—nature and habits, different kinds. 

13. Birds—covering, bones, claws, beak, feet, 
nests and habits. 

14. Oysters—shell, habits. 

15. Caterpillar—its transformation. 

16. Silk-worm—its natural habits, on what 
fed, what it produces. 

17. Silk—how made. 

18. The sheep—value of flesh and wool. 

19. The cow—value of flesh and skin. 

20. The horse—value as a helper in work. 





HOW PUPILS SHOULD STAND. 


A contributor to a Boston journal says that 
the essential element of a good recitation by a 
child of any age is that he stand firmly on both 
feet. Such a position has its effect by reflex 
action on the'pupil’s state and habits of mind. 
An actor must stand on both feet; the most 
noted characteristic of such orators as Gladstone 
and Webster is their two-footed, flat-footed, 
plantigrade posture in speaking. Standing firmly 
on both feet without leaning on any support, is 
the evidence of honesty and independence of 
character, and the means of their cultivation. 
This attitude, combined with the act of looking 
directly at the teacher, is a presage of success 
and integrity through life. It betokens, and 
mechanically enforces, it cultivates, stability ot 
character. The barn-yard fowl and the pensive 
stork may, without loss of caste and character, 
stand on one leg, but not the featherless human 


biped. 





WHAT THE DOCTOR MAY DO. 


CHILDREN get tired of the constant school- 
round of study, recitation and examination; and 
why should they not? It is often a wonder 
that they make so good headway over a thorny, 
rocky road of mental effort which has for them 
so little aim or purpose, whose only objective 
point is one so trivial as a “‘ new rule” or a cer- 
tain number of pages gone through. There 
are many ways of quickening the mental 
activity, of making school-work real, its impres- 
sions vivid and lasting. One of these is by 
familiar lectures on topics of every-day life, 
given chiefly by persons living in the vicinity 
who have special advantages for knowledge and 
experience on each particular topic they may 
have made a specialty. 

For instance, almost every school district has 
its physician. Would he not gladly take ten 
minutes or twenty, some Friday -fternoon, for 
a talk on some function of the human body: 
digestion, circulation, etc.? The thoughtful 
teacher (all teachers are thoughtful, but all are 
not equally se), will have this objection: The 
physician will make this talk full of technicali- 
ties, and entirely above the thought of children. 
This is a great danger, it is true; but can it not 
be easily guarded against? The teacher may, 
and should, discuss the subject to be treated, 
present the difficulties children may find in it, 
urge the necessity of the simplest terms and 
style, ask the use of abundant and familiar illus- 





tration. Ifthe path be entirely a new one, the 
earlier efforts will be ely experimental, 
showing more and more plainly to teacher and 
speaker the need of such work and the details 
of most successful execution. 

Another inviting field for the physician is 
geography and travel. He has studied his pro- 
ession in some distant city—perhaps New York. 
Would it not add great interest to the geography 
lessons to have occasionally a talk on Central 
Park, New York Harbor, or any of the _institu- 
tions of the city? And would not the fact that 
such talks were planned and given be a stimu- 
lus to the home interest in school-work, and 
greatly encourage home study? We should 
presently have the parents dropping in to enjoy 
their share of the good things. Those who 
came once would come again. The needs ot 
the children as to books would be better under- 
stood. Pictures and apparatus would be forth- 
coming. Do you like the picture, teachers? Is 
not this a simple plan for making available a 
vast fund of power? Is there anything to pre- 
vent you from taking hold? Will you try it? 





CARE OF THE VOICE, 


Mr EICHBERG, Supervisor of Music in the 
Boston schools, gives the following caution. It 
is well worth heeding : 

“The age of most of the pupils in the high 
schools renders extreme caution in the treatment 
of their voices a duty anda sacred obligation: 
The common belief that boys’ voices a/one re- 
quire especial care during the period of transi- 
tion has led to much loss of voice and of health. 
Just as important, if less striking, changes occur 
in the nature and ‘timbre’ of the femate voice. 
I am satisfied that the voice of a girl from twelve 
to seventeen years of age requires all the more 
careful management from the very fact that, not 
suffering, like a boy, from an almost absolute 
impossibility to sing, she is likely to over-exert 
herself, to the lasting injury of both health and 
voice. When teachers are better acquainted 
with these physiological facts, they will under- 
stand the necessity of not sacrificing such young 
—such temporarily diseased yoices—to the 
desire of exhibiting and showing off their classes. 

“Another frightful cause of injury proceeds 
from the desire of many female pupils always to 
sing the highest part—the first soprano. It is 
with them “ Aut Cesar, autnullus.”’ Periodical 
examination of the pupils’ voices, by the teacher, 
has seemed to me the only safe course in order 
to remedy this evil. 

“In Jenny Lind’s younger days, it is related 
that she applied for instruction to Garcia, the 
great teacher of vocal music in Paris. He 
heard her sing, and then told her her voice was 
gone, that she must not sing a note for a year, 
and return to him at the end of that time. and 
in the meantime improve her health. She 
faithfully complied with these directions, and 
came back to Garcia at the appointed time. 
Rest, at a critical period, had restored her voice, 
to her own delight and to the gratification of her 
master. From that momenta grand career was 
open before her.” 
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birthright, or squandered like a spendthrift, 


EDUCATION THROUGH THE SENSES.* : 
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* FIRST THE BLADE, THEN THE EAR, THEN THE 
FULL CORN IN THE EAR.”’ 





BY JOHN BROWN, M. D. 


NE of the chief sins of our time is 
hurry: it is helter-skelter, and devil 
take the hindmost. Off we go all too swift 
at starting, and we neither run so fast nor 
so far as we would have done, had we taken 
it cannily at first. This is true of a boy as 
well as of a blood colt. Not only are boys 
and colts made to do the work and the run- 
ning of full-grown men and horses, but 
they are hurried out of themselves and their 
now, and pushed into the middle of next 
week where nobody is wanting them, and 
beyond which they frequently never get. 
The main duty of those who care for the 
young is to secure their wholesome, their 
entire growth, for health is just the develop- 
ment of the whole nature in its due se- 
quences and proportions: first the blade— 
then the ear—then, and not till then, the 
full corn in the ear; and thus, as Dr. Tem- 
ple wisely says, ‘‘not to forget wisdom in 
teaching knowledge.’’ If the blade be 
forced, and usurp the capital it inherits ; it 
it be robbed by you its guardian of its 





* Wide and deep is the regret expressed in Eng- 
land and Scotland at the passing away of Dr. John 
Brown, the author of “Rab and His Friends,” a 
delightful sketch that at once took its place among 
the English classics. He is recognized by the Spec- 
tator as “ one of the greatest humorists Scotland has 
produced,” and as personally ‘“‘a man of sweet and 
noble character.” ‘The American pronounces him 
“the poet-laureate of the canine race.” Another writer 
regards him the last of the successors of that great 
generation in which Scott, Locxhart, and Wilson 
were the most remarkable figures. He published, 
but a few weeks before he died, a volume of essays, 
in which he recorded the pride with which, as a boy 
at school in Edinburgh, he used to doff his hat when 
meeting Sir Walter Scott in the street. It is believed 
that, had he chosen so to do, he might have written 
something in fiction that would have been great; and 
it was his singularly modest view of his own powers 
that prevented him from making the attempt. Dr. 
Brown’s relations with animals, especially with dogs, 
have been likened to those of Sir Walter Scott. He 
numbered among his friends and correspondents some 
of the brightest lights of the time, among them Glad- 
stone, Ruskin, Thackeray, Motley, Dr. Holmes, and 
Hawthorne. Hawthorne read the “ Rab” while in 
England, and wrote him a letter in praise of it. 
“ Almost the last thing I do in England,’’ he said, 
“is to thank you for it.’ Dr. Brown had been few 
times out of his native land. His visits to London 
were infrequent, and the Continent he visited only 
two or three times. In 1876 he was awarded a civil 
list pension of five hundred dollars in recognition of 
his rare literary merits. 





corn ; if the blade be blasted or dwarfed in 
our haste and greed for the full shock and 
its price, we spoil all three. It is not easy 
to keep this always before one’s mind, that 
the young ‘‘idea’’ is in a young body, and 
that healthy growth and harmless passing ot 
the time are more to be cared for than what 
is vainly called accomplishment. We are 
preparing him to run his race, and accom- 
plish shat which is one of his chief ends; 
but we are too apt to start him off at his 
full spéed, and he either bolts or breaks 
down—the worst thing for him generally 
being to win. In this way a child or boy 
should -be regarded much more as a 
mean than as an end, and his cultiva- 
tion should have reference to this; his 
mind, as-old Montaigne said, should be 
forged, as well as—indeed, I would say, 
rather than—furnished, fed rather than 
filled—two not always coincident condi- 
tions. 

Now exercise—the joy of genuine interest, 
of origination, of activity, of excitement 
—the play of the faculties—this is the true 
life of a boy, not the accumulation of mere 
words. Words—the coin of thought—un- 
less as the means of buying something else, 
are just as useless as other coin when it is 
hoarded ; and it is as silly, and in the true 
sense as much the part and lot of a miser, 
to amass words for their own sakes, as to 
keep all your guineas in a stocking and 
never spend them, but be satisfied with 
every now and then looking greedily at 
them and making them chink. Therefore 
it is that I dislike—as indeed who doesn’t? 
—the cramming system. ‘The great thing 
with knowledge and the young 1s to secure 
that it shall be their own—that it be not 
merely external to their inner and real self, 
but shall go im succum et sanguinem,; and 
therefore it is, that the self-teaching that a 
baby and a child give themselves remains 
with them forever—it is of their essence, 
whereas what is given them aé extra, espe- 
cially if it be received mechanically, with- 
out relish, and without any energizing of the 
entire nature, remains pitifully useless and 
wersh. Try, therefore, always to get the 
resident teacher inside the skin, and who is 
forever giving his lessons, to help you and 
be on your side. 

Now in children, as we all know, he 
works chiefly through the senses. The 

uantity of accurate observation—of induc- 
tion, and of deduction too (both of a much 
better quality than most of Mr. Buckle’s); 
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of reasoning from the known to ‘the un- 
known; of inferring; the nicety of appre- 
ciation of the like and the unlike, the com- 
zon and the rare, the odd and the even; 
-ke skill of the rough and the smooth—of 
iorm, of appearance, of texture, of weight, 
of all the minute and deep philosophies of 
the touch and of the other senses—the 
amount of this sort of objective knowledge 
which every child of eight years has ac- 
quired—especially if he can play in the lap 
of nature and out of doors—and acquired 
for life, is, if we could only think of it, 
marvellous beyond any of our mightiest 
marches of intellect. Now, could we only 
get the knowledge of the school to go as 
sweetly and deeply and clearly into the 
vitals of the mind as this self-teaching has 
done, and this is the paradisiac way of@it, 
we should make the young mind grow as 
well as learn, and be in understanding a 
man as well as in simplicity a child; we 
should get rid of much of that dreary, 
sheer endurance of their school-hours—that 


_ stolid lending of ears that do not hear— 


that objectless looking without ever once 
seeing, and straining their minds without 
an aim; alternating, it may be, with some 
feats of dexterity and effort, like a man 
trying to lift himself in his own arms, or 
take his head in his teeth, exploits as dan- 
gerous, as ungraceful, and as useless, except 
to glorify the showman and bring wages in, 
as the feats of an acrobat. 

But you will ask, how is all this to be 
avoided if everybody must know how far 
the sun is from Georgium Sidus, and how 
much of phosphorus is in our bones, and of 
ptyalin and flint in human spittle—besides 
some 10,000 times 10,000 other things 
which we must be told and try to remember, 
and which we cannot prove not to be true, 
but which I decline to say we now. 

But zs it necessary that everybody should 
know everything? Is it not much more to 
the purpose for every man, when his turn 
comes, to be able to do something; and I 
say, that other things being equal, a boy 
who goes bird-nesting, and makes a collec- 
tion of eggs, and knows all their colors and 
spots, going through the excitements and 
glories of getting them, 4nd observing 
everything with a keenness, an intensity, an 
exactness, and a permanency, which only 
youth and a quick pulse, and fresh blood 
and spirits combined, can achieve—a boy 
who teaches himself natural history in this 
way, is not only a healthier and happier 
boy, but is abler in mind and body for 
entering upon the great game of life, than 





the pale, nervous, bright-eyed, feverish, 
‘* interesting’’ boy, with a big head and a 
small chest and thin legs, who is the ‘‘cap- 
tain,’’ the miracle of the school; dux for 
his brief year or two of glory, and, if he 
hive, booby for life. I am, of course not 
going in for a complete curriculum of gen- 
eral ignorance; but I am for calling the 
attention of teachers to drawing out the 
minds, the energies, the hearts of their 
pupils through their senses, as well as pour- 
Ing in through these same apertures the 
general knowledge of mankind, the capital 
of the race, into this one small being, who, 
it is to be hoped, will contrive to forget 
much of the mere words he has unhappily 
learned. 

For we may say of our time in all serious- 
ness, what Sydney Smith said in the fullness 
of his wisdom and his fun, of the panto- 
logic master of Trinity—Science is our 
forte; omniscience is our foib/e. There is 
the seed of a whole treatise, a whole 
organon in this joke; think over it, and let 
it simmer in your mind, and you will feel 
its significance and its power. Now, what 
is science so called to every 999 men in 
1000, but something that the one man tells 
them he has been told by some one else— 
who may be one among say 50,o00— is true, 
but of the truth of which these 999 men 
(and probably even the teaching thousandth 
man) can have no direct test, and, accord- 
ingly, for the truth or falsehood of which 
they, by a law of their nature, which re- 
jects what has no savor and is superfluous, 
don’t care one fig. How much better, how 
much dearer, and more precious in a double 
sense, because it has been bought by them- 
selves—how much nobler is the knowledge 
which our little friend, young Edward 
Forbes, ‘‘ that marvellous boy,’’ for instance 
—and what an instance !—is picking up, as 
he looks into everything he sees, and takes 
photographs upon his retina—the camera 
lucida of his mind—which never fade, of 
every midge that washes its face as a cat 
does, and preens its wings, every lady-bird 
that alights on his knee, and folds and un- 
folds her gauzy pinions under their spotted 
and glorious lids. How more real is not 
only this knowledge, but this little knowl- 
edger in his entire nature, than the poor 
being who can maunder amazingly the 
entire circle of human science at second, or 
it may be, twentieth hand ! 

There are some admirable, though cur- 
sory remarks on ‘‘ Ornithology as a Branch 
of Liberal Education,’’ by the late Dr. 
Adams of Banchory, the great Greek 
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scholar, in a pamphlet bearing this title, 
which he read as a paper before the last 
meeting of the British Association in Aber- 
deen. It is not only interesting as a piece 
of natural history, and a touching codpera- 
tion of father and son in the same field— 
the one on the banks of his own beautiful 
Dee and among the wilds of the Grampians, 
the other among the Himalayas and the 
forests of Cashmere; the son having been 
enabled, by the knowledge of his native 
birds got under his father’s eye, when 
placed in an unknown country, to recognize 
his old feathered friends, and to make new 
ones and tell their story; it is also valuable 
as coming from a man of enormous scholar- 
ship and knowledge—the most learned phy- 
sician of his time—who knew Aristotle and 
Plato, and all those old fellows, as we know 
Maunder or Lardner—a hard-working coun- 
try surgeon, who was ready to run at any 
one’s call—but who did not despise the 
modern enlightenments of his profession, 
because they were not in Paulus Agineta ; 
though, at the same time, he did not de- 
spise the admirable and industrious Paul 
because he was not up to the last doctrine 
of the nucleated cell, or did not read his 
Hippocrates by the blaze of Paraffine; a 
man greedy of all knowledge, and welcom- 
ing it from all comers, but who, at the end 
of a long life of toil and thought, gave it 
as his conviction that one of the best helps 
to true education, one of the best counter- 
actives to the necessary mischiefs of mere 
scientific teaching and information, was to 
be found in getting the young to teach 
themselves some one of the natural sciences, 
and singling out ornithology as one of the 
readiest and most delightful for such a life 
as his. 

I end these intentionally irregular remarks 
by a story. Some years ago I was in one 
of the wildest recesses of the Perthshire 
Highlands. It was in autumn, and the lit- 
tle school supported mainly by the Chief, 
who dwelt all the year round in the midst 
of his own people, was to be examined by 
the minister, whose native tongue, like that 
of his flock, was Gaelic, and who was as 
awkward and ineffectual, and sometimes as 
unconsciously indecorous, in his English, as 
a Cockney is in his kilt. It was a great 
occasion: the keen-eyed, firm-limbed, 
brown-cheeked little fellows were all in a 
buzz of excitement as we came in, and be- 
fore the examination began every eye was 
looking at us strangers as a dog looks at his 
game, or when seeking it; they knew every- 
thing we had on, everything that could be 
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known through their senses. I never felt 
myself so studied and scrutinized before. 
If any one could have examined them upon 
what they thus mastered, Sir Charles Trevel- 
lyan and John Mill would have come away 
astonished, and, I trust, humble. Well 
then, the work of the day began; the mill 
was set a-going, and what a change! In 
an instant their eyes were like the windows 
of a house with the blinds down; no one 
was looking out; everything blank ; their 
very features changed—their jaws fell, their 
cheeks flattened, they drooped and looked 
ill at ease—stupid, drowsy, sulky—and get- 
ting them to speak, or think, or in any way 
to energize, was like trying to get any one 
to come to the window at three of a sum- 
mer morning, when, if they do come, they 
are half awake, rubbing their eyes and 
growling. So with my little Celts. They 
were like an idle and half asleep collie by 
the fireside, as contrasted with the collie on 
the hill and in the joy of work; the form 
of dog and boy are there—he, the self of 
each, was elsewhere (for I differ from Pro- 
fessor Ferrier in thinking that the dog has 
the reflex ego, and is a very knowing 
being). I noticed that anything they really 
knew roused them somewhat; what they 
had merely to transmit or pass along, as it 
they were a tube through which the master 
blew the pea of knowledge into our faces, 
was performed as stolidly as if they were 
nothing butatube. | 

At last the teacher asked where Sheffield 
was, and was answered ; it was then pointed 
to by the dux, as a dot on a skeleton map. 
And now came a flourish. ‘‘ What is Shef- 
field famous for?’’ Blank stupor, hopeless 
vacuity, till he came to a sort of sprouting 
Dougal Cratur—almost as wee, and as 
glegg, and as tousy about the head, as my 
own Kintail terrier, whom I saw at that 
moment through the open door careering 
after a hopeless rabbit, with much benefit to 
his muscles and his wind—who was trem- 
bling with keenness. He shouted out some- 
thing which was liker ‘‘cutlery’’ than any- 
thing else, and was received as such amid 
our rapturous applause. I then ventured 
to ask the master to ask small and red 
Dougal what cutlery was; but from the 
sudden erubescence of his pallid, ill-fed 
cheek, and the alarming brightness of his 
eyes, I twigged at once that Ae didn’t him- 
self know what it meant. So I put the 
question myself, and was not surprised to 
find that not one of them, from Dougal up 
to a young strapping shepherd of eighteen, 
knew what it was. 
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I told them that Sheffield was famous for 
making knives, and scissors, and razors, and 
that cutlery meant the manufacture of any- 
thing that cuts. Presto! and the blinds 
were all up, and eagerness, and ous, and 
brains at the window. I happened to have 
a Wharncliffe, with ‘‘Rodgers and Sons, 
Sheffield,’ on the blade. I sent it round, 
and finally presented it to the enraptured 
Dougal. Would not each one of those 
boys, the very boobiest there, know that 
knife again when they saw it, and be able 
to pass a creditable competitive examination 
on all its ins and outs? and wouldn’t they 
remember ‘‘cutlery’’ for a day or two! 
Well, the examination over, the minister 
performed an oration of much ambition 
and difficulty to himself and to us, upon 
the general question, and a great many 
other questions, into which his Gaelic sub- 
tilty fitted like the mists into the hollows of 
Ben-a-Houlich, with, it must be allowed, a 
somewhat similar tendency to confuse and 
conceal what was beneath; and he con- 
cluded with thanking the Chief, as he well 
might, for his generous support of ‘‘this 
aixlent CEMETERY of edication.’’ Ceme- 
tery indeed! The blind leading the blind, 
with the ancient result ; the dead burying 
their dead. 

Now, not greater is the change we made 
from that low, small, stifling, gloomy, 
mephitic room, into the glorious open air, 
the loch lying asleep in the sun, and telling 
over again on its placid face, as in a dream, 
every hill and cloud, and birch and pine, 
and passing bird and cradled boat; the 
Black Wood of Rannoch standing ‘‘in the 
midst of its own darkness,”’ frowning out 


upon us like the Past disturbed, and far off’ 


in the clear ether, as in another and a better 
world, the dim Shepherds of Etive pointing, 
like ghosts at noonday, to the weird shad- 
ows of Glencoe;—not greater was this 
change, than is that from the dingy, op- 
pressive weary ‘‘cemetery’’ of mere word- 
knowledge to the open air, the light and 
liberty, the divine infinity and ‘richness of 
nature and her teaching. 

We cannot change our time, nor would 
we if we could. It is God’s time as well 
as ours. And our time is emphatically that 
for achieving and recording and teaching 
man’s dominion over and insight into mat- 
ter and its forces—his subduing the earth ; 
but let us turn now and then from our nec- 
essary and ‘honest toil in this neo-Platonic 
cavern where we win gold and renown, and 
where we often are obliged to stand in our 
own light, and watch our own shadows as 





they glide, huge and misshapen, across the 
inner gloom; let us come out betimes with 
our gold, that we may spend it and get 
‘* goods’’ for it, and when we can look 
forth on that ample world of daylight 
which we can never hope to overrun, and 
into that overarching heaven where, amid 
clouds and storms, lightning and sudden 
tempest, there are revealed to those who look 
for them, lucid openings into the pure, 
deep empyrean, ‘‘ as it were the very body 
of heaven in its clearness ;’’ and when, best 
of all, we may remember who it is who 
stretched out these heavens as a tent to 
dwell in, and on whose footstool we may 
kneel, and out of the depths of our heart 
cry aloud : 

Te Deum veneramur, 

Ze Sancte Pater! 


we shall return into our cave; and to our 
work, all the better of such a lesson, and of 
such a reasonable service, and dig none the 
worse. 

Science which ends in itself, or still 
worse, returns upon its maker, and gets him 
to worship himself, is worse than none; it 
is only when it makes it more clear than 
before who is the Maker and Governor, not 
only of the objects, but of the subjects of 
itself, that knowledge is the mother of vir- 
tue. But this is an endless theme. My 
only aim in these desultory hints is to im- 
press parents and teachers with the-benefits 
of the study, the personal engagement— 
with their own hands. and eyes, and legs 
and ears—in some form or another of nat- 
ural history, by their children and pupils 
and themselves, as counteracting evil, and 
doing immediate and actual good. Even 
the immense activity in the Post-office- 
stamp line of business among our young- 
sters has been of very great use in many 
ways, besides being a diversion and an 
interest. I myself came to the knowledge 
of Queensland, and a great deal more, 
through its blue two-penny. 

If any one wishes to know how far wise 
and clever and patriotic men may Occasion- 
ally go in the way of giving ‘‘ your son’’ a 
stone for bread, and a serpent for a fish— 
may get the nation’s money for that which 
is not bread, and give their own labor for 
that which satisfies no one; industriously 
making sawdust into the shapes of bread, 
and chaff into the appearance of meal, and 
contriving, at wonderful expense of money 
and brains, to show what can be done in 
the way of feeding upon wind—let him 
take a turn through certain galleries of the 
Kensington Museum. 
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‘* Yesterday forenoon,’ writes a friend, 
**T went to South Kensington Museum. It 
is really an absurd collection. A great deal 
of valuable material and a great deal of 
perfect rubbish: . The analyses are even 
worse than I was led to suppose. There is 
an ANALYSIS OF A MAN. First, a man con- 
tains so much water, and there you have 
the amount of water in a bottle; so much 
albumen, and there is the albumen; so 
much phosphate of lime, fat, hematin, 
fibrine, salt, etc., etc. Then in the next 
case so much carbon, so much phosphorus 
—a bottle with sticks of phosphorus; so 
much potassium, and there is a bottle with 
potassium; calcium, etc. They have not 
bottles of oxygen, hydrogen, chlorine, etc., 
but they have cubical pieces of wood on 
which it is written ‘the quantity of oxygen 
in the human body would occupy the space 
of 176 (e. g.) cubes of the size of this,’ 
etc., etc.’? What earthly good can this do 
any one? 

So then, cultivate observation, energy, 
handicraft, ingenuity, oufness in boys, so as 
to give them a pursuit as well as a study. 
Look after the blade, and don’t coax or 
crush the ear out too soon, and remember 
that the full corn in the ear is not due till 
the harvest, when the great School breaks 
up, and we must all dismiss and go our 
several ways 
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LET THE TEACHER BE PREPARED. 








BY J. T. LUNN. 





HE teacher who is actuated by the right 
spirit will never be content to be men- 
tally at a stand-still, or to ask to be excused 
from doing what he requires his pupils to do, 
viz., study. 

Most have read that the celebrated Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby, on being asked why he 
was always at so much trouble to study each 
lesson previous to hearing it, said ‘he 
would rather his pupils should drink from a 
running brook than from a stagnant pond.’’ 
The practice which the very learned Doctor 
thought necessary to keep his knowledge 
fresh and vigorous is one which many, pos- 
sessing but the veriest tithe of his informa- 
tion, think wholly unnecessary. We have 
seen many such who betrayed their practice 
by having, previous to hearing a recitation, 
to ask, ‘‘ Where is the lesson ?’”’ or, ‘‘On 
what page do you recite?’’ Questions of 
this kind force a conviction of the inert 
character of the instruction that must pre- 
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vail under such a system. The teacher 
should know where each lesson is, and pre- 
vious to hearing should look it over and 
prepare to present it successfully. One of 
the most prominent teachers we have had, 
has recently said that if our teachers were, 
without previous preparation or notice, 
called on to recite the lesson they were in- 
tending to require their pupils to recite, not 
one in ten could or would make a decent 
recitation. ‘This assertion may have been 
made without sufficient data to justify its 
sweeping statement, but we doubt if any 
one will have the hardihood to attempt to 
prove that all our teachers would make 
good recitations in the lessons they teach, if 
called upon unawares. <A good, and noth- 
ing more than just, preparation is to be 
able to recite each lesson as well as the pu- 
pil ought to be prepared to recite. Any- 
thing less than such preparation means that 
some of the pupils are better prepared to 
hear the teacher recite than is the teacher 
to hear the pupils. We have too many 
teachers who must have a book to look at 
or they are unable to conduct an exercise. 

But preparation of this kind involves 
something more than keeping up with the 
classes, a progress that no thoroughly-in- 
earnest teacher will be content with; it 
ought to be supplemented by study of 
branches foreign to the school work in 
which the teacher is engaged. Such ad- 
vance work will, by increasing the stock of 
knowledge, developing the capabilities, 
procuring higher certificates, tend to place 
the person doing it in better positions and 
increase his chances for success in the battle 
of life. We know a few who are doing 
this good work, and year by year they de- 
velop in mind and character, and gain in 
position and the esteem of those with whom 
they are acquainted. 

Such outside work for mental improve- 
ment may have a two-fold object—the gain- 
ing of a wider knowledge for its own sake, 
and the acquisition of a higher grade of cer- 
tificates. We think the latter object has 
one recommendation over the other—it en- 
ables us more readily to measure our prog- 
ress and direct our efforts towards a definite 
end. We think that any teacher who 
started as a third-grade certificate holder 
should, after three years teaching, be able 
to take a second-grade, and after three years 
more teaching take a first-grade certificate. 
We have those who have done all this, and 
‘¢what man has done man can do;’’ we 
have others who, while teaching, have kept 
up with their classes in our Normal schools 
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doors are two ways of attempting the 
mental training of a child, each as old 
as humanity; each represented to-day in 





every gathering of teachers in the newest 


American state. Evermore we have with us 
the sturdy brigade of masculine and feminine 
instructors in the fight under the banner of 
‘“« Dig.’ To their comprehension, every- 
thing worth having in the line of mental 
acquisition must be won by the sweat of the 
soul ; conquered by main strength ; wrought 
out, with as little aid as possible, by the 
pupil working alone. 

Of course, under this heroic system of 
dealing, a certain proportion of pupils in all 
schools do get on. ‘There are boys who, if 
shut up with Webster’s ‘‘ blue-back spelling- 
book,’’ while yet in short clothes, would 
learn to read and spell, and find their way 
up and down this dreary pasture for souls. 
And since the teacher we speak of is probably 
one of the favored few who has succeeded 
in this blind push toward the light, he is 
confirmed in the notion that herein is the 
secret of education. But there are two 
difficulties in the way of the complete 
triumph of this theory of mental training. 

In the first place, it is certain mental 
disorganization or death to the vast majority 
of children, who are not extraordinary 
creatures at all. To such the prospect of 
“‘ digging ’’ out an education, so stimulating 
to a child of genius or uncommon energy, 
is simply appalling. After a few efforts, 
more or less heroic, the great crowd falls 
away from the citadel, content to occupy 
the outlying fields of dim half-knowledge. 
Their school-life is a wandering about the 
foot of a great mountain, whose steep cliffs 
frown upon every real attempt to scale its 
summit, and life henceforth takes on the 
same aspect. 

But, unhappily, this is not the worst of 
this thing. The most deplorable effects of 
the Dig theory are apparent on the few who 
have succeeded. Few successful men are 
willing to be told their faults, and none to 
be shown that their success is often a curse 
rather than a blessing to the world. The 
achievement of fame, wealth, scholarship, 
power, by a long course of such desperate 
effort, is too often accompanied with a break- 
down of many of the higher qualities of 
manhood. It is a fair question, whether the 
advantage to any given American community 
from the rise of an ignorant, relentless, and 
able country boy to the status of a million- 
aire, is not ordinarily a positive harm. 
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In the whole idea of life he represents, 
his ordinary style of doing business, his 
selfish, often brutal use of wealth, such a 
man easily becomes a moral and spiritual 
blight that all the clergy and churches can- 
not overcome. And, in the same way, who 
can describe the havoc among children of 
tender, dependent, and _ slow . natures 
wrought by one of these rough boors of a 
pedagogue ; a narrow classicist, who only 
believes what he has dug out from the vast 
mine of Latin and Greek; a ferocious 
mathematician, who gets astride a system of 
public schools and rides it like the Old Man 
of the Sea for a generation; a hard, con- 
ceited, materialistic scientist, who leaves 
out God, the soul, and all the sanctities, 
and rolls on like a thundering fate over the 
steel rails of his little pagan system of the 
universe? When we look at the outrage of 
all the higher and more sacred interests of 
man from the supremacy of men of this type 
in.the universities, the professions, the gov- 
ernments of the past, we can understand that 
all is not lovely, even in this paradise. 

In short, the gospel of ‘‘Dig’’ labors 
under the chronic disability that besets any 
theory which exalts one element of mental 
and manly life above all others, and makes 
salvation consist in fealty to that alone. 
Doubtless the element of personal resolution, 
will, energy, patience, persistence, is one of 
the chief pillars of manhood and woman- 
hood, and without it there can be no great 
success in scholarship or in life. But this 
is but one, and not the highest, element of 
human success; and in the bald and crude 
way in which it has been held up to past 
generations of students, often a misleading 
element. The backbone of a man isa great 
convenience, but a spine is not a man; and 
he who tries to build up a theory of educa- 
tion on the omnipotence of sheer personal 
energy and force of will in the mental world, 
will come. to grief. 

We used to hear a story of a poor little 
boy, who, one day, fell into a swift, deep 
mountain-stream on his father’s farm, just 
able to hold on, for a brief time, by a sharp 
rock in mid-water. He called to his father 
to cut down a tree below him, that might 
fall across the torrent and save him when 
his strength should fail. The half-crazed 
father seized his axe and cut away for an 
hour at the tree with almost superhuman 
strength, and, at the end, fell powerless 
upon the ground, while the tree was hacked 
into chips from the roots as high as his head, 
and the poor child was swept down the stream 
to his death. A dozen blows of the axe in 
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the right place might have brought down 
the tree and saved the boy. So, in educa- 
tion, the wise teacher will guide the pupil to 
the right place to ‘‘dig,’’ show him a few 
vital points where he must clench and 
wrestle with his theme; and not tire, dis- 
tract, or destroy his mind by forcing him to 
waste his strength in useless conflict with 
difficulties beyond his reach, or out of the 
line of the true development of his better- 
self. N. E. Journal of Education. 
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AN INTERPRETER OF NATURE. 








RUSKIN’S HIGHER TRAINING. 





FEEL as though I held a secret-—one that 
you should share with me. I speak of it, 
hoping that it may prove a pleasure, and for 
the deeper purpose that it may prove a 
valuable assistant in your moral and intel- 
Zectual culture. It is simply the reading of 
a certain loving student of nature. He is 
one of the few master interpreters of the 
‘‘open secrets,’’ as Mr. Carlyle would say, 
that live and move around us, but which 
speak, to most of us, in confused tones and 
in a strange language—a man who has made 
as careful a study of the traceries in a blade 
of grass as of Mt. Blanc—one who has crept 
so close to nature’s heart that he feels its 
warm pulsations, and from this communion 
finds ‘‘tongues in trees, books in running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in 
everything.’’ This man is John Ruskin. 
How much have you read from this au- 
thor? Not from idle curiosity do I ask this 
question, for your answer will tell me whether 
you possess my secret. If you know noth- 
ing personally of his keen insight and ele- 
vating sympathies, by all means procure 
* some of his works. You may think the 
reading of this author a mere iota among the 
myriad groups of forces that are utilized in 
the shaping and strengthening of character ; 
but for me he has given eloquent tongue to the 
hushed voices that hide in shells and forests, 
broadened sympathies, so that now the tiny 
rivulet and scarred mountain peak alike pro- 
claim God’s power and wisdom. There are 
many authors whose lessons may be skipped, 
as the children say, whose teachings add noth- 
ing of value to our moral or mental strength ; 
but Mr. Ruskin is one who opens up new 
vistas in our. journey—wooded aisles that 
whisper the gathered prayers of ages; he 
leads us in confident strength through grim 
cathedral crypts, guides us over rugged Alps, 
shows new beauties in the familiar sunset 
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tints, and reveals the tender purposes of the 
mosses upon which we tread. We have 
teachers, many and able, in the physical 
sciences, ethics and history. We have 
numerous Tyndalls, Waylands and Humes; 
but we have but one Ruskin. Not that these 
men are not his equals, perhaps his superiors, 
but that he opens up to our contracted ma- 
chine-life manner of living, new and broader 
realms of thought where men and self-inter- 
est can be forgotten, and pure air, scented 
fields, and the domed sky speak to us of 
peace and infinity. 

Now mother, father, do not say these are 
wild unreal mutterings which nature lisps ; 
that such study as this is nonsense, fit food 
only for poets and lovers, You are teaching 
your children ‘twice one is two, time is 
money, interest is gain, save and grow rich, 
crush all sentiment, and be practical.’’ Well, 
keep on, and it will not require a Jeremiah 
to predict the outcome. You will produce 
a stunted spiritual pigmy, with no sympathies 
or powers beyond a machine for the masti- 
cation of beef and turnips. Not that your 
advice is incorrect, but it is only half the 
child’s nature you are training, and it will 
result in lack of intellectual symmetry, and 
spiritual contraction. They will be like 
trees on the margin of a dense wood, whose 
branches which look outward towards sun- 
shine and air are large and vigorous, while 
those which look inward are stunted, barren 
stems, that selfishly refuse to stretch their 
arms towards others, 

To most of us pine trees simply mean so 
many feet of flooring and barrels of tar; 
we metamorphose their living, glowing 
branches into dollars and cents, and think 
this the purpose of their creation. Clouds 
according to our science are simply buckets 
that transfer the moisture from ocean and 
lake to dry land, and then spill it on the 
ground. Or, we look at nature through the 
plate-glass windows of the commercial ex- 
change. Mr. Ruskin comes to us and com- 
mands that the account book be closed, the 
fine clothes be hung in the wardrobe, and 
leads us into the fresh, invigorating air of 
observation ; teaches us to look deeper than 
mere surface fluctuations; takes from astride 
our nose the mercantile spectacles that 
have produced a utilitarian haze around each 
object, and leads us forth into broader 
scenes, where simplicity and beauty are 
taught in the most impressive language. 

Mr. Ruskin performs a greater feat than 
this. Have you ever, while reading some 
story of one of our great novelists, such as 
Thackeray or George Eliot, suddenly come 
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upon some sentence that produced an echo- 
ing heart-throb of assent, causing you to 
exclaim, ‘‘Oh, how often I have thought 
that, but how beautifully it is expressed |’’ 
Yes, friend, that is just the secret—its ex- 
pression. They felt no more keenly than 
you, but they had the power to translate 
emotion into intelligent expression. What 
the novelist does for us in the realm of 
social observation, Mr. Ruskin supplies in 
our study of nature. What many of us 
lack is not the ability to enjoy the beautiful 
in the world around us, but the power to 
give intelligent expression to our emotion. 
It is only when emotion rises into the sphere 
of the intellect, that we justly appreciate 
and truly enjoy the beauties of rock and 
foliage. Mr. Ruskin can guide us in this 
study ; and more, he teaches us the close 
relation between parts, and unifies the 
seemingly disconnected into one intelligent 
purpose, thus bringing into action not only 
the emotional nature, but also the imagina- 
tion and reason. He teaches us how to 
look; and right seeing is the basis of cor- 
rect thinking. 
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HOW WE OUGHT TO TEACH. 





BY B. A. BROOKS, A. M. 





LL education is self-education. What 

is told a pupil, gives him little benefit. 

He must find it out for himself. But he 

may be guided and stimulated at every step 

through his curiosity and pleasure in finding 

out things and discovering new relations and 

uses of familiar objects. This heaven-born 

faculty is as active and real in the child as in 
the philosopher. 

We would not go quite as far as Professor 
Agassiz in his Pennikese Island plan, 
when he throws down a fish before the stu- 
dent and says, ‘‘ Find out all about that.’’ 
But we do say that the desire to know on 
the part of the pupil must precede the im- 
parting of that knowledge. Then the teacher 
may ask, how is this desire to be awakened? 
Not when he mechanically calls the first class 
in arithmetic and they listlessly take their 
places to make a recitation, but suppose that 
he takes from his pocket a piece of coal, or 
pebble from the street, and asks, ‘‘ Who can 
tell me the most about this?” Instantly all 
is alert, inquiring attention. Then the 
teacher, after drawing out all they know and 
inciting them to find out all they can them- 
selves, tells the story of the coal beds or the 
glacier. ‘‘ But we cannot teach arithmetic 
in this way,’’ says one. It can be taught 





without a book, in such a manner as always 
to lead a pupil to demand and seek for a 
process by which he may solve a familiar 
and practical question. In other words, he 
makes his own rules. For instance, the 
teacher says, ‘‘I bought this morning a yard 
and a half of cloth at a dollar and a half a 
yard, how much did it cost?’’ Soon the 
pupil has solved an example in fractions 
without knowing it. Give no rules nor defi- 
nitions, confine every example to practical 
cases and to the elementary operations, frac- 
tions and percentage, and make these, by 
constant and varied use, as familiar as read- 
ing. As to the tables, have none. Have 
instead, the weights and measures them- 
selves, and let the pupil by their use find 
out their relations. 

I apprehend that otherwise we shall never 
teach them the metric system. Who has 
seen a metre? ‘‘Spelling-books,’’ says Su- 


_perintendent Eliot, **block the way they 


profess to open.’’ Children should learn to 
spell from the books they read and written 
exercises, especially in letters, where they 
will need to spell the most. Says the same 
authority, ‘‘Text-books in arithmetic are 
open to the same sort of criticism respecting 
their mechanical character. Hardly a pupil, 
not to say teacher, who uses them but is in- 
jured by the way in which they interpose 
themselves, their definitions and complica- 
tions, between the student and the study, 
until it is transformed and he with it.’’ Sa 
President Winchell in a recent address in 
this city, “‘Oh, how many devices have the 
schools to shut out knowledge from a boy’s 
mind. At the age when every active power 
is ready to spring forth and seize the living 
truth, we try to satisfy him with syntax, and 
a list of names from Siberia. I have known 
two dreadful years wasted on mental arith- 
metic, and yet the people were amiable 
enough to allow the lunatic principal of the 
school to run at large. All children like to 
see pictures and like to make pictures. When 
a boy is aching to take a locomotive to 
pieces, we set him to dissecting a verb. Let 
him gratify his curiosity; let him entertain 
himself with chemical re-agents; give him 
means to make a telephone or a steam en- 
gine; allow him to drive nails and a jack 
plane; give him a geological hammer and a 
microscope. With these things he will unite 
hand work with head work in a most fruitful 
alliance. Again, first and most of all, is the 
crying lack of qualification for citizenship. 
Seize every opportunity to inoculate the 
pupil with political wisdom, even if gram- 
mar and vulgar fractions must remain dead 
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secrets. Better for these to go to the dogs 
than for the country.’’ 

‘That it may be seen that the sense of the 
practical world is setting strongly in this 
direction, we quote a recent writer in the 
Philadelphia Press: ‘‘The great end of ed- 
ucation is not information, but personal vigor 
and character. What makes the practical 
man is not the well-informed man, but the 
alert, disciplined, self-commanded man. 
There have been highly trained and accom- 
plished men in days when a knowledge of 
geography hardly went beyond the islands 
and mainland of the Levant. There were 
powerful English writers long before Lindley 
Murray wrote his Latinized English gram- 
mar. What should be understood thoroughly, 
is that cramming is not education. Let the 
youth learn a few things and learn them well. 
Let the personal influence of the teacher be 
relied on rather than books and elaborated 
methods.’’ In addition, we say let there be 
few classes and little routine, only sufficient 
to establish a regard for order and method. 
Routine makes ruts, wearing deeper and 
deeper, until all interest for both teacher and 
scholar is buried beneath them. Let all in- 
structions be direct from the teacher and the 
individual, and mainly, we repeat, what the 
pupil finds out for himself, as to other ordi- 
nary school exercises. Let the reading al- 
ways be what will interest the pupil. We 
well remember with what surprised delight 
we once discovered in our reader Cooper’s 
famous panther story from ‘‘ Leather-Stock- 
ing.’’ It was read and re-read with avidity, 
but at length even that became stale. What 
adult likes to read the same tales and moral 
disquisitions repeatedly for years? Yet we 
expect our children to take an interest in 
what they have read a hundred times. Their 
reading should be, in part, papers and per- 
iodicals for the young, with explanations and 
questions by the teacher, to call out their 
understanding and awaken their further 
thought. 

Better still, a series of monthly readers, 
with tales, current news, biography and his- 
tory, hinged upon the facts of the day, 
would be a well-spring of delight and in- 
struction in every school-room. Writing, as 
well as drawing, should be taught on the 
blackboard from dictation or copying from 
books, better than from our modern. en- 
graved copies. Drawing, as a matter of 
course, should be an important branch, and 
here is no trouble in interesting the pupil. 
In connection with it, may be taught the 
elements of geometry, and when the pupil is 
further advanced, he may develop his own 





demonstrations again, without books. Every 
school-room should have its workshop, its 
chemical laboratory for the use of the pupils, 
and its museum collected by themselves. 
Let there be a whittling class, in which are 
taught the principles of wood-carving; a 
type case for composing and learning, as 
well as spelling, punctuation and use of cap- 
itals, or for the same purpose a type-writer 
or printing machine. Let the walls be cov- 
ered with engravings and drawings, many of 
them the work of the pupils, and adorned 
with their handiwork. Above all, let the 
rooms be pleasant and attractive, for the 
orderly surroundings are the best regulators 
of manners. We have been thus explicit, 
that these fundamental facts of education 
may not be deemed visionary in practice. 
Last, but not least, cultivate the imagination 
and taste by furnishing suitable reading or, 
oral tales, and simple articles of beauty; 
and remember ever that moral training is 
the heart of all. There will be abundant 
opportunity for this in the actual intercourse 
of school life and in discussion of moral acts 
and incidents found in the course of read- 
ing and in observation of life. 

To resume; we learn by the natural and 
pleasurable exercise of all our faculties upon 
the objects of life around us, and thus the 
soul is trained to its terrestrial uses. We 
teach too much from books according to 
system and precedent, and only on one side 
of the many-sided minds, and this the least 
disciplinary and useful side. We ignore the 
individual, and dwarf the natural faculties 
and desire for knowledge. Our children ask 
for bread and we give them a stone. 

We ought to teach in such a way as to 
make a child’s work an enjoyment rather 
than a burden, by helping him to see to what 
it leads, and by making it, whether he knows 
it or not, a means to an end beyond it, the 
exertion of some faculty he likes to exert, 
the satisfaction of some curiosity he likes to 
satisfy. We ought to teach the whole man, 
and in the order of development indicated 
by nature ; perception, comparison, judg- 
ment, imagination, taste, and last, abstract 
reasoning. Character must ever remain in 
all and before all. 

We quote from Dr. Winchell’s admir- 
able address: ‘‘Hands, head and heart— 
emotions, will and taste—all nave demands 
upon the services of education. What man 
is—what man must respect—what man needs 
to make him satisfied and useful—these edu- 
cation must regard,in these education must 
give him furniture and valor and strength.” 

School Journal. 
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HE details. of the manner in which the 
child labor law will be enforced in 
Pennsylvania after January 1, and the plan 
for the continuation schools are announced 
in a bulletin issued by the division of vo- 
cational education by authority of the State 
Board of Education and the Department of 
Public Instruction.. The. bulletin outlines 
the continuation schools and the plan of 
State aid, together with courses of instruc- 
tion. The act is quoted and the employment 
certificate provisions outlined. 
Considerable attention is given to the 
standards of physical fitness for guidance 
of physicians in their examinations of ap- 
plicants for certificates. Minors suffering 
from tuberculosis, organic heart, kidney dis- 
eases, and having circulatory disturbances 
and defective vision may not receive certifi- 
cates. Certificates may be refused until de- 
fects in teeth and vision, nasal obstructions, 
malnutrition, defective hearing, nervous 
weakness and marked stooped shoulders are 
corrected or during contagious diseases. 


— 
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THE SCRANTON MEETING. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE next meeting of the State Educa- 
tional Association will be held at 
Scranton, December 28th, 29th and 3oth. 
It is believed that the enrollment this year 
—as it should do—will surpass the unusual 
figures of recent years, and establish a new 
record for the teachers of Pennsylvania. 
President Baish writes October 18th, “A 
number of Superintendents have already 
written me that they expect to enroll 100 
per cent. of their teachers. The teachers of 
Altoona and Blair county are arranging for 
a special train to attend the meeting. Al- 
ready more than fifty of the Altoona teach- 
ers have arranged to be at Scranton.” 
The President of the Association, Supt. 
Henry H. Baish, is the right man for the 
place. He has been vigorously at work 
these many months on the program and in 
pushing up the enrollment in all parts of 
the state. He has sent out, among other 
things, this stirring letter: 
Fellow-Teachers of Pennsylvania: 
The sixty-sixth meeting of the Pennsylvania 





State Educational Association will be held at 
Scranton, December 28-30. For many years 
the teachers of Pennsylvania seemed to mani- 
fest little interest in the State Association. 
During the last three or four years the annual 
enrollment has been rapidly increasing until 
last year more than twenty-five per cent. of 
the teachers were enrolled. Twenty-five per 
cent. is nothing to boast about, and it is only 
fair to say that many districts did’ much better 
than that. A few districts enrolled one hun- 
dred per cent. of their teachers, 

For many years a large majority of the 
teachers of Pennsylvania seemed to be igno- 
rant of the existence of a State Educational 
Association. In spite of the lack of support 
on the part of many teachers, the State Asso- 
ciation in the past has exerted a strong influ- 
ence in behalf of progressive school legislation. 
Lack of space here forbids an enumeration of 
all the school laws that have been supported 
by the State Association. The Free Text- 
Book Law, the Extension of the Minimum 
School Term, the Compulsory School Law, 
and the Teachers’ Minimum Salary Law are 
some of the progressive school laws that were 
advocated and supported by the officers and 
members of the State Educational Association 
in former years. To-day the Legislative Com- 
mittee of our State Association is rendering a 
distinct service to the schools and the teaching 
profession, not only by initiating and support- 
ing wise school legislation but also by oppos- 
ing unwise legislation. 

The Constitution of our State Association 
gives the following as its object: This Asso- 
ciation is established to advance the school 
interests of Pennsylvania, to unite the educa- 
tional forces of the state, to foster proper edu- 
cational ideals, to give trend to progressive 
educational movements, to stimulate an appre- 
ciation of the responsibilities and opportunities 
of teaching, to maintain for the teaching voca- 
tion its true place in the world’s work, to pro- 
mote fellowship and fraternal feeling among 
teachers and to forward and protect their in- 
terests by means of instruction, conference 
and action. 

But some one says the Association has not 
always lived up to this high ideal. I believe 
a close study of the achievements of the Asso- 
ciation in the past wili convince any one that 
much has already been accomplished. If the 
Association is to be helpful to the teachers in 
the future it needs their support. As Presi- 
dent of the Association I invite suggestions, 
especially from the classroom teacher. 

The State Educational Association has been 
charged with not being democratic enough in 
its organization and management. Steps were 
taken last year to place the Association on the 
broadest possible foundation of democracy, 
and the Constitution was amended so as to 
provide for delegate representation from every 
school district in the state. The amendments 
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to the Constitution are found on pages 56-57 
of the Volume of Proceedings of last year. 
The delay in the printing and distribution of 
the Proceedings has probably interfered with 
the carrying out of this plan of delegate repre- 
sentation this year, but next year when the 
plan is better understood and put into opera- 
tion the State Association should satisfy its 
most democratic friends. 

Supt. Weber and his teachers are working 
hard to insure the comfort and entertainment 
of all who attend the Scranton meeting. The 
Hotel Casey has been selected as headquarters 
and there are a number of other good hotels 
conveniently located. A list of private room- 
ing and boarding houses also is being prepared. 
The General and Department meetings will be 
held in the Central High School. 

We are now busy completing the program. 
President Wilson will be present on Tuesday 
evening, if it is convenient for him to be away 
from Washington at that time. Governor 
Brumbaugh expects to make an address on 
Wednesday evening. Among the other speakers 
already secured are United States Commis- 
sioner Claxton, State Supt. Schaeffer, Secre- 
tary Becht, President Fess of Antioch College, 
Mrs. Comstock of Cornell, Miss Maguire, Mr. 
H. W. Foght, Rural School Expert of the 
United States Bureau of Education, State 
Supt. Harris of Louisiana, Dr. Schneider of 
the University of Cincinnati, and Dr. King, 
Vocational Education Expert of our State De- 
partment. An array of, speakers like this is 
certainly worth traveling from the most distant 
part of Pennsylvania to hear. Those who can- 
not attend will surely not neglect to enroll as 
members by paying the membership fee of one 
dollar to their superintendent, who is the 
chairman of the enrollment committee in his 
district. The Volume of Proceedings contain- 
ing all the addresses given at the Scranton 
meeting will be worth many times the cost of 
membership in the Association. Don’t wait to 
be urged to join. Surprise your superintend- 
ent by helping to secure a one hundred per 
cent. enrollment in your district. 

That every teacher in Pennsylvania may 
have a most delightful school year, and that I 
may see you all at Scranton in December is 
my sincere wish. 

Cordially yours, 
Henry H. Basu, 
President State Educational Association. 


President Baish says furthermore in his 
letter of Oct. 18th, “In addition to the 
speakers named in circular-letter we have 
been so fortunate as to secure Miss Ida M. 
Tarbell, editor of the American Magazine 
of New York City.” Miss Tarbell is very 
widely known, a woman of power and high 
purpose whom everybody will be glad to 
hear on any subject she may care to discuss. 

Be at Scranton, if you can. But if not, 
then at least have your name on the list of 
members and thus secure the Report of Pro- 
ceedings of three or four hundred pages 
which will be worth to any real teacher far 
more than the dollar fee paid for enroll- 
ment. 
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HOMES FOR RURAL TEACHERS. 


A PERMANENT home, provided by the 
school community for rural school teach- 
ers, is giving great satisfaction where it is 
in vogue, according to Harold W. Foght in 
a bulletin just issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education. 

While out of 3,000 teachers replying to 
Mr. Foght’s inquiries only seventy-three 
live in homes provided by the community, 
the bulletin shows that teachers who have 
such homes find it possible to become per- 
manent community leaders. “In the few 
cominunities reporting permanent homes,” 
declares -the bulletin, “the teachers are usu- 
ally able to project the school into the home 
and draw the home close to the school. 
Where teachers’ cottages are provided, 
these, aside from making the teachers’ own 
lives more attractive, naturally become 
rallying centers for all community activi- 
ties.” 

The investigation of Mr. Foght shows 
that in rural United States the average 
time for each public-school teacher to re- 
main in any one school is less than two 
school years of 140 days each. “ This aver- 
age,” says the bulletin, “is very much less 
for a majority of the teachers, the few per- 
manent, professional teachers alone bring- 
ing it up too close to the two-year level.” 

As the average age when teaching is be- 
gun is 19 years, and the average number of 
years taught is only six and one-half, the 
bulletin’s statistics show that the rural pub- 
lic schools of the country are taught largely 
by young unmarried people who have no 
idea of following teaching as a profession. 

The conclusions of Mr. Foght are: “So 
long as teachers continue to be peripatetics, 
the best results in community leadership can 
not be expected. A change from amateur 
to professional teaching in the rural schools 
would be hastened by giving the teacher a 
salary that would enable him to provide 
comfortably for his family, and by requir- 
ing the community, through legal enact- 
ments, to erect a teacher’s cottage in close 
proximity to every school plant.” 

This wise policy was urged by Dr. 
Thomas H. Burrowes in the Pennsylvania 
School Journal more than sixty years ago, 
and it has been urged in these columns at 
times since then. The following editorial 
article appeared some months ago in this 
journal: 

“Good school houses are found every- 
where throughout Pennsylvania. But where 
is there a home for the principal, a spa- 
cious and attractive and comfortable teach- 
er’s house, in connection with the school 
building? This would be an additional 
reason why a man of fine scholastic at- 
tainments, of culture and power should 
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come and make his home in an intelligent 
community, and remain there perhaps for a 
life-time. No manufactory in any com- 
munity can match its schools in importance. 
Get the best foreman and make it to his 
interest to become a dominating influence, 
perhaps the strongest and best, in the life 
of the community. A competent head of a 
good school is worth hundreds of dollars 
a month, and a suitable house for him to 
live in should be a mere bagatelle in the 
item of salary. If there were thousands of 
such homes it would mean benefit to our 
school interests that is simply incalculable. 
What district will set this good example 
and point the way to better things, thus 
retaining, often for a long life of ever- 
increasing usefulness, the best teachers 
among the men of the State in the best work 
of the State? Is there one such house in 
Pennsylvania? What school district or 
what man will buy the first and instal in it 
a high-grade man asteacher? Though the 
house be the best in all the district it is of 
infinitely less importance than the right man 
living in it. Good teachers are all too few 
everywhere, and to be held always at high 
rating. But the ideal teacher, the man of 
courage, devotion, ability, reverence, scholar- 
ship, true insight and wide outlook—follow- 
ing afar the Teacher of Galilee who came 
“out of Nazareth”—his work is for eter- 


nity even more than for time. Buiid him ° 


an house! Hold him as your most valued 
treasure. Lose him only at death. For 
with him is the secret of the higher life 
and in him will your community find bless- 
ing for generations.” 


— 
ye 


EXPLOITATION OF VICE. 








Ex-President William H. Taft has again 
visited Philadelphia. He is always received 
cordially here, and is always sure of a gen- 
erous atidience, says the Reformed Church 
Messenger. This time he came to speak to 
the graduates of one of our big commer- 
cial schools. Mr. Taft is a born preacher. 
He is always interesting. Among other 
things, he. pointed out the danger at the 
present time of the exploitation of vice in 
our magazines and our novels, and on the 
stage, and warned also against the taking 
up of the problem of vice on the part of 
our instructors in the public schools. The 
mistake made by those who are now claim- 
ing that we must educate the public along 
this line, through the press, the stage and 
the school, grows out of this fallacy, that 
vice will be avoided when its awful conse- 
quences are pointed out. But against them 
Mr. Taft quotes that pregnant saying of 
Pope, that 





Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated, needs to but be seen, 

But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


In this present presentation on the stage, 
in the magazines and in our schools, of the 
details of vice, Mr. Taft contends that im- 
pure ideas are stimulated where otherwise 
there would be no recognition of them, 

“This change in the attitude of society, 
or that part that treats it as desirable, has 
only a small modicum of good, if any, while 
much of it is bad in its tendency and effect. 
In the first place, wicked editors seize upon 
the fact to sell their literary wares by sug- 
gestive stories, treating of sex problems 
and picturing conditions as general in so- 
ciety, which, thank God, are the exceptions, 
and all this is under the pretense of carry- 
ing on a social reform. 

“ Moving pictures and plays are paraded 
before the public to teach a moral lesson, 
in which the pretended lesson is formulated 
in words, but in which the whole suggestion 
is prurient. The sordid purpose of the pro- 
moters is to make money out of stimulating 
lascivious ideas in those who otherwise 
might not be encouraged in them. Then 
the pursuit of education in sex hygiene is 
full of danger if carried on in general pub- 
lic schools.” 

Mr. Taft does not believe that the de- 
struction of modesty is the foundation of 
virtue. He does not believe a familiarity 
with sin will strengthen the moral sense, 
or that the portrayal on the stage of im- 
moral scenes is likely to promote self-re- 
straint and purity of thought. 
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AMAZING. 





TALK TO PARIS BY WIRELESS, HEARD IN 
HONOLULU, OCTOBER 21, IQIS. 





Announcement that the human voice had 
been successfully projected across the At- 
lantic was made tonight on behalf of John 
J. Carty, chief engineer of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, at their 
offices in Washington. Later Mr. Carty 
telephoned from Chicago, confirming the 
announcement. To B. B. Webb, a tele- 
phone engineer, fell the honor of being the 
first man to span with his voice the space 
between the old world and the new. Sit- 
ting in the powerful wireless plant of the 
navy at Arlington, Va., Mr. Webb shortly 
after midnight this morning asked the wire- 
less telegraph operator to signal the Eiffel 
Tower in Paris. The wireless snapped out 
the signal and soon there came bar re- 
sponse. Awaiting word from Mr. Webb at 
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the Paris end of the wireless radiation were 
H. E. Shreeve and A. M. Curtis, other en- 
gineers, and a group of French officers, 
listening with especially designed apparatus. 
In Honolulu, 4800 miles from Arlington, 
Mr. Espenchied, another telephone engineer 
at the Pearl Harbor Navy Yard, also was 
waiting. Webb, at Arlington, had a trans- 
mitting instrument, but no receiving appa- 
ratus. He knew, therefore, that he would 
have to wait for the cable to confirm the 
success or failue of the experiment. “Hello, 
Shreeve!” he shouted into the mouthpiece. 
“Hello, Shreéve!” He then began to 
count: “One, two, three, four; one, two, 
three, four. Good-by!” Late this after- 
noon, the expected cable message came. It 
was addressed to the company here and said 
that Webb’s “Hello’s” and “goodbyes” 
had been distinctly heard by the engineers 
and French officers in Paris, and that por- 
tions of his test figures also had been picked 
up. At about the same time there came a 
message from Honolulu, saying that Webb’s 
talk had been understood in full by the re- 
ceiving engineer there and that even the 
voice had been recognized as Webb’s. 

“ What hath God wrought! ” was the first 
message sent from Washington to Balti- 
more over the first telegraph line. It should 
be the first message sent round the world 
over the wireless telephone. 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 








NE of the most useful books that has 
ever been sent out to the School 
Boards from Harrisburg to the Bulletin of 
One, Two, Three and Four-Room School 
Buildings recently issued by the State 
Board of Educattion. 

This treats of location and grounds, lo- 
cation on plot, floor and air space, light, 
proper playground, school house construc- 
tion (Code requirements), heat and ventila- 
tion, fire protection, construction and care 
of toilets, social uses of grounds and build- 
ings, condemnation of buildings, standard 
plans for buildings, plans for large build- 
ings, building hints, etc. It comprises sixty- 
nine large quarto pages of floor plans and 
elevations for one, two, three and four- 
room buildings, Rural school consolidation 
(with cost of school equipment in detail), 
approved school desks and seats, types of 
individual drinking cups and fountains, 
heating and ventilating systems, sanitaries 
and chemical closet systems (blue prints 
of which are furnished by the State Board 
of Education) are all presented in illus- 
tration. 

The first book on school architecture is- 
sued in Pennsylvania, with illustrations was 
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by Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes, a pioneer in 
our advancing school work on many lines. 
We have it here on the shelf. He would 
know the value of this, and would write an 
article upon it that would be worth reading. 

The officers by whom this book has been 
prepared are Messrs. H. C. Richards, su- 
pervising architect, and.M. I. Kast, as- 
sistant. 





POLAND’S TRAGEDY. 





b Shan present European war for many 

months has béen raging, on the 
Eastern front, exclusively over Polish soil. 
It is sweeping away every sign of civiliza. 
tion, destroying dwellings, devastating 
fields, gardens and forests, starving and ex- 
terminating human beings and animals 
alike. In the desolated area, as large as 
the States of New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Connecticut and Massachusetts, 400 
towns and 12,500 villages have been, many 
of them, completely ruined. Losses to date 
in property destroyed and agricultural, in- 
dustrial and commercial production para- 
lyzed, amount to $9,000,000,000. 

The horrors of the gigantic struggle have 
overwhelmed more than eighteen million in- 
habitants, including nearly two million 
Jews. Fully eleven millions of helpless 
women and children, peasants, workmen, 
the very essence and strength of the nation, 
have been driven into the open. Thousands 
are hiding among ruins, in woods or in hol- 
lows, subsisting on roots and the bark of 
trees. Hundreds of thousands of once 
prosperous families are helpless, hungry, 
sick and dying. Only a great wave of man- 
kind’s pity can surmount so immense a wave 
of human misery. Only a great, eniightened 
and generous nation can help effectually this 
perishing nation. Thousands must die. 
They are doomed. Help cannot reach them 
in time. But the nucleus of a continuing 
Poland—a Poland which, although now 
politically non-existent, has never ceased 
to live as a national spirit—we hope to save 
—we must save. 

Nobody knows better than I the kindness 
and generosity of the American people, says 
Paderewski, who makes this appeal for help. 
Ardent and prompt, warm-hearted and free- 
handed, they always respond with the en- 
thusiasm of youth to everything that is true 
and sincere. Is there anything more true 
than human pain? Is there anything more 
sincere than the cry for help from those 
who suffer? In the name of Christian 
charity, in the name of common humanity, 
I therefore appeal to the great American 
people to help through the National Amer- 
ican Committee of the Polish Victims’ Re- 
lief Fund. Americans already have given 
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much to other stricken nations; yet I am 
certain there is no soul in this noble coun- 
try who will condemn me for asking—Some 
bread for the Polish women and children! 
Some food for the Polish farmers. 

The Mothers !—“ It is not the cries of the 
wounded as they fall on the battlefields 
which is the most terrible feature of this 
deepening war tragedy,” writes an official 
observer from the Eastern front. “It is not 
the sight of the dead as they lie there. It 
is not even the cry of the wounded boys 
calling for their mothers—for there are 
thousands of Polish boys forced into serv- 
ice in hostile armies, slaying one another in 
unwilling fratricide. No—the concentrated 
horror of it all is in the suffering, physical 
and mental, of those lonely, starving moth- 
ers, maddened by terror and pain, driven 
hither and thither in what once was the 
homeland—now charred and ruined. On 
them the hell-hail of war’s torture never 
ceases to fall. The picture is too awful to 
paint. And yet the world must know, so 
that those who can help may do so.” 

These mothers of Poland are suffering as 
have the mothers of no other nation dur- 
ing this war. Largely through the gener- 


osity of Americans the mothers of Belgium 


escaped—though narrowly—the starvation 
which makes the conditions in Poland today 
appalling and unprecedented in modern 
times. 

Please help us to save these helpless ones 
in the land of Copernicus, Kosciuszko, Pu- 
laski, Sobieski, Chopin, Modjeska, De 
Reszke, Sienkiewicz, Mme. Sembrich and 
Paderewski. Your generosity will allay 
suffering and save lives. In some mother 
heart there will be a prayer of gratitude 
for you, the unknown helper in the name 
of world-wide brotherhood and sisterhood. 
Wm. H. Taft is chairman of the National 
American Committee Polish Victims’ Re- 
lief Fund. Send all contributions to this 
committee No. 1507 Eolian Building, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 


ties 
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CHRISTOPHER DOCK. 








ON the site where he taught school for 
many years and where he died and 
was buried, a granite marker has been 
erected as a memorial to Christopher Dock, 
a pioneer schoolmaster of Pennsylvania 
and the author of the first work on peda- 
gogy published in America. This marker, 
in the burial ground of the Lower Skippack 
Mennonite Church, in Montgomery county, 
was dedicated on Sunday afternoon, Oc- 
October 24. 

Mr. Dock taught school for nearly a half 
century among the Mennonites of Skippack, 





Salford and Germantown, in the 18th cen- 
tury. He went to Skippack about 1714. 
The Mennonites founded their’ church at 
that place in 1725 and built a schoolhouse 
beside it. Christopher Sower, the German- 
town printer, induced Dock to write a treat- 
ise on his educational methods, which was 
printed in 1770 and had a wide sale at the 
time. The Mennonite schoolmaster placed 
special stress upon the effectiveness of kind- 
ness in dealing with children, preferring 
offers of rewards to threats of punishment. 
He was found dead on his knees in the 
Skippack schoolhouse one evening in 1771, 
evidently having remained in the school 
to pray for his pupils, as was his wont. He 
was buried in the adjoining grounds. Last 
summer the Mennonites of Pennsylvania 
raised a fund for the erection of this mem- 
orial, and a granite marker four feet high 
and appropriately inscribed has been placed 
in position. Ex-Governor Pennypacker and 
Governor Brumbaugh were chosen as the 
speakers for the dedicatory services, be- 
the former was the first historian to direct 
attention to Dock’s priority as an educa- 
tional writer, while the latter has written 
a biography of him, 


—_— 
am 


IN THE SCHOOL FIELD. 








HE activities among our school super- 

intendents are thus noted in a late 

issue of the Educational News Bulletia of 
the State Board of Education: 

Supt. E. M. Rapp’s report on educational 
activities in Berks County tells, among 
other things: That there are now nearl 
sixty thousand interesting, wholesome vol- 
umes in the school libraries of that county. 
That the fifth annual field and play picnic, 
at Kutztown, was attended by eight thous- 
and people; That Wyomissing borough 
voted for a loan of $12,000 for the purpose 
of buying a two-acre plot for a community 


playground; That Health Day, which was. 


set apart for special exercises. was observed 
in every school in the county. An eight- 
page circular, prepared by a committee, was 
forwarded early in the school term to every 
teacher. This circular contains suitable 
material for programs, graded lessons in 
health, rules for the prevention’ of tuber- 
culosis, and quotations relating to health; 
that the 6-3-3 plan of high school organi- 
zation has been introduced in one district 
during the past year and that one township 
consolidated all of its schools. 

Supt. R. O. Welfling, of Potter county, 
publishes an interesting report of work 
of his county. Mr. H. L. Pearsall, teacher 
of the Shaytown School, Pleasant Valley 
township, has collected specimens of wood 
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from thirty-five different varieties of trees. 
In addition to these varieties, there are 
twenty-five others represented among the 
trees of Potter. Mr. Lynn Emerick, will 
present to the rural schools of this county, 
one hundred and twenty-five trees for plant- 
ing on Arbor Day. 
ceive five trees. 

Improvement of Rural Grounds is the 
title of a bulletin sent out by Supt. C. A. 
Weisgerber, of Clearfield county, to his 
teachers and directors. The week of Oc- 
tober 4 is designated as “clean up” week. 
Teachers and pupils are urged to do some 
practical work since the school environment 
has such a. far-reaching influence on the 
growing mind. 

Supt. Robert C. Shaw has put into effect 
in Westmoreland county a course in music, 
the purpose of which is to teach the chil- 
dren to love music, to love to sing, and to 
express their feelings in an artistic man- 
ner through the songs they love. The 
course is well adapted for the elementary 
schools. 

Supt. N. E. Heeter, of Clarion county, 
has prepared a blank report and record to 
comply with the suggestions in Section 
1132 of the School Code, providing a mini- 
mum uniform standard for judging the 
teacher’s work; to keep school boards in- 
formed concerning conditions of their 
schools and to unify and systematize the 
school work of the county. A blank copy 
of this report will be sent to each teacher 
so that he or she may know some of the 
points upon which her work will be judged. 
A report of inspection, as made by the super- 
intendent or his assistant, will be filed in 
the office of the county superintendent and 
a duplicate copy will be sent to the secre- 
tary of the school board. This report will 
be the basis for rating the teacher’s stand- 
ing. 

Supt. L. Mayne Jones, of Jefferson 
county, in his Rural Letter No. 1, 1915- 
1916, urges other districts to follow the 
example of Warsaw township in inaugu- 
rating Community Days and Play Festivals. 
“Such an event in each district in the 
county would be decidedly helpful in stimu- 
lating interest in play and community.” A 
suggestive program of events is outlined in 
the letter. 

Supt. W. M. Rife, of Huntingdon, reports 
that at-a meeting of the dentists of that 
city, they were unanimous in their praise 
of the work done by the teachers last year 
and recommended that the schools continue 
the campaign in favor of good health 
through a proper care of the children’s 
teeth. Teachers are urged to encourage the 
children to have their names appear on the 
honor roll for good teeth. 

Supt. Chas. W. Lillibridge, of McKean 
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county, has issued to his teachers an inter- 
esting bulletin on the subject of “ Arith- 
metic.” The object of this bulletin is to 
impress upon the teachers the necessity of 
drilling upon fundamentals and of requir- 
ing accuracy of thought in expressing arith- 
metical problems. It is claimed that a 
larger percentage of children fail in arith- 
metic than in any other subject and that 
this is largely due to a loose manner of 
writing out solutions, which in turn gives 
rise to mistakes in reasoning. Many prac- 
tical suggestions are made and examples 
given to help the teacher secure better re- 
sults in this branch of study. 

Supt. J. B. Richey has recently issued an 
Outline .for Professional and Cultural 
Study for the teachers, principals and su- 
pervisors of the McKeesport city schools, 
together with a program for their Educa- 
tion Club and a comprehensive list of books 
on Education. Chapters from Bagley’s 
“School Discipline” will be discussed at 
the scheduled teachers’ meetings. 


ie, 
—_— 





THE DEAD HAND. 


b Rae $9,500,000 left by Robert N. Carson 
and Charles E. Ellis for the educa- 
tion of orphan girls is likely to do very 
little of the great good they intended it 
should do, unless their wills providing for 
Carson and Ellis colleges are altered. The 
enormous foundations, more money than 
ever was available anywhere at one time 
for such work, may lie idle, accumulating 
more than interest and sending very few 
well-equipped women out into the world. 

This state of affairs was clearly presented 
at the recent Conference of Vocational 
Education of Girls, convened by the trus- 
tees of Carson and Ellis colleges through 
the Department of Child-Helping of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, at the Bellevue- 
Stratford in Philadelphia. Many of the 
most eminent men and women in social and 
educational work were at the meeting. 

A woman whose business is the 60,000,- 
000 children of America, Miss Julia C. La- 
throp, chief of the Children’s Bureau at 
Washington, deplored the restrictions im- 
posed by the Carson and Ellis wills. She 
pointed out that these meant, at least in 
the. case of the Ellis foundation, that only 
8 out of 6200 possible applicants whose 
cases had been investigated were eligible 
to admission, while the foundations readily 
can support and educate 1,000 girls each 
year. She agreed with J. Prentice Murphy, 
general secretary of the Boston Children’s 
Aid Society that either’ Mr. Carson or Mr. 
Ellis had not been expert in philanthropic 
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matters or they had not been expertly ad- 
ised. 


“The two wills,” she said, “show a sin- 
gular absence of knowledge of the facts of, 
and conditions surrounding, our common 
humanity. It is remarkable that two men 
who were able to amass such wealth should 
have known so little about life.” 

Under the wills, Ellis College admits only 
fatherless girls; Carson College only girls 
both of whose parents are deceased. The 
color line is drawn and age limitations are 
set that, investigation has shown, are handi- 
caps almost impossible to overcome. It 
looks as though it would be necessary to 
take the Carson and Ellis wills into court 
or, in fine with Governor Brumbaugh’s 
suggestion, to obtain svecial legislation in- 
suring the most good for the greatest num- 
ber of dependent ~irls through the wise 
expenditure of the great sums available. 

Before the conference adjourned, it made 
recommendations to the trustees of the two 
institutions, but these so conformed to the 
provisions of the handicapping wills that 
they add little of importance to the “ great- 
est of modern experiments in democratic, 
institutional and technical education.” 

The Committee on Conclusions wes com- 
posed of Dr. John C. Frazee, associate 
superintendent of schools of Philadelphia; 
Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, superintendent of 
Sleighton Farm, Darling, Pa.; Miss Laura 
Dean Gill, ex-dean of Barnard College, 
New York; Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, pro- 
fessor of government at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and Bromley Wharton, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State Board of Charities. 
They admitted they “had no authority to 
suggest legal alterations, but pointed out 
that a few minor changes in the wills would 
benefit a greater number of children.” They 
went so far as to say that their opinion, 
which was voted the opinion of all the ex- 
perts, was that children of sick, disabled or 
degenerate parents were “orphans,” and 
that a great good would be accomplished if 
they might enjoy the advantages of such 
philanthropic institutions. 

Before the recommendations were pre- 
sented an unusual state of affairs existing 
in this State was revealed by the represent- 
atives of the Children’s Aid Society of 
Pennsylvania. This society, which has 2500 
orphan children between the ages of 5 and 
16 years placed in private homes (only 4 
per cent. of them eligible for admission to 
Carson or Ellis colleges), was represented 
by Edwin D. Solenberger. He said that, 
unless a child was “ fortunate enough” to 
be haled into the Juvenile Court and com- 
mitted to an institution, he was deprived of 
a technical education. He sprung another 
sensation when he called Pennsylvania to 
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strict account for “emphasizing the insti- 
tution and not the child.” Contrary to what 
has been said the State of Pennsylvania 
does not begin to care for its dependent 
children. Mr. Carson and Mr. Ellis were 
thinking of Girard College when they made 
their wills. Girard College is in a state of 
transition. It will come to a point. where 
its boys will be living in private homes. I 


_ feel that to build two institutions modeled 


after Girard College, now in process of 
change, will meet no real big social need. 
“We are beginning to see the fallacy of 
taking a child from a needy mother, whom 
we can help, That child should be kept at 
home. It is not wise in our institutions to 
separate the sexes. Any enlargement of 
institutional space should be the last con- 
sideration. What this State needs is train- 
ing under genuine home influence.” 

The conference, after commending the 
trustees of the two colleges for their 
“ broadmindedness ” in seeking expert opin- 
ion, so freely expressed, in order to invest 
most wisely the Carson and Ellis funds, 
recommended a continuance “of the wise 
policy of thorough investigation before the 
construction of buildings and organization 
of the schools.” 

The conference found it “remarkable” 
that no women were to be members of either 
board of trustees, and “assumed that the 
capacity of women in these fields would be 
recognized.” 

Outlined plans were suggested for an 
ideal institution, recommending that it 
should be of “the village type, with stores 
and postoffice, each cottage a unit of family 
life under the ‘big sister’ plan.” “The 
trustee,” it was reported, “should not for- 
get that an institution at its best is but .a 
substitute for family life.” 

The experts stood strongly for demo- 
cratic education in public schools and did 
not tolerate the idea of isolation of children 
in institutional schools. “The conference 
conceives,” the report says, “that colleges 
are to be looked upon as homes for girls 
and where they can get such teaching as 
otherwise cannot be provided.” “Contact 
with the outside world” was emphasized. 
It was agreed the girls should attend suit- 
able public schools and later attend trade, 
technical or vocational schools. From 12 
years on they should be trained “in handi- 
crafts”; they should always have the best 
in “domestic life” and in life “free and 
out of doors.” 

At least two years should be given to spe- 
cific training in trades schools, fitting them 
for self-support; and they should have 
training in special agricultural ‘pursuits. It 
is a “ serious problem ” where and how girls 
should receive trades education. They rec- 
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ommended that “instruction be given in 
city trades schools rather than in joint 
trades schools or schools built at great ex- 
pense on the colleges’ own ground.” All 
of this was in line with their general pro- 
gram of democracy and contact with the 
world, as opposed to what they consider the 
out-worn idea of institutional segregation. 

They did not for a minute, according to 
Dr. Hastings H. Hart, of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, who presided, consider a mer- 
ger of the two colleges, but they recom- 
mended the creation of a joint committee 
“to facilitate the exchange of ideas and to 
co-operate with the State institutions and 
the public schools.” 

Dr. L. B. Bernstein, superintendent of 
the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society, 
Pleasantville, N. Y., after hearing the “ con- 
clusions,” favored even more progressive 
recommendations and succeeded in having 
the conference vote that the colleges should 
undertake “follow-up work” or “after- 
care” of the girls who left them. He was 
also successful in urging upon the trustees 
that no child less than 8 years old be ad- 
mitted to the institutions proper, but, sup- 
ported by the funds, be given into the care 
of a private family up to that age. 

Important addresses were made by Dr. 
R. R. Reeder, superintendent of the New 
York Orphanage, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. 
Y.; by Sherwood D. Shankland, superin- 
tendent of Andrews Institute, Willoughby, 
Ohio; by Doctor Bernstein, by Mrs. Fal- 
coner and Mr. Solenberger. Before ad- 
journment the experts were thanked and 
the Russell Sage Foundations praised for 
its handling of what Governor Brumbaugh 
had termed a historic meeting. 

The general subject of “charity wills” 
and how to make them fit present-day 
needs, was referred to George Vaux, Jr., 
an attorney and a member of the Board of 
Trustees of Ellis College. Mr. Vaux said 
that a petition to a court of equity was the 
procedure to be followed in such cases. He 
said, too, that the present publicity in such 
matters was a good thing; that it would 
induce many people, leaving their money 
to charity, to carefully study the social field, 
and broaden the scope of many great foun- 
dations. Along with many other experts, 
legal, philanthropic and educational, he was 
of opinion that private charities of more 
than $50,000 should be “reviewed” every 
25 or 50 years, so that the greatest possible 
amount of good might be accomplished in 
all instances. 

The suggestion was made that the Legis- 
lature might provide for a “ Board of Re- 
viewers of Charities,” experts whose busi- 
ness it should be to examine private as 
well as public charities and recommend 
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changes in them to “fit the times.” Gov- 
ernor Brumbaugh has said that there was 
hardly a charitable institution in Pennsyl- 
vania founded 50 years ago that is meeting 
modern needs. 

“A petition,” said Mr. Vaux, when asked 
how to go about altering charity wills, “is 
made to a court of equity. It is presented 
by the trustees under the common law of 
‘cypres,’ meaning ‘that which is nearest,’ 
nearest the intent uf the donor.” 

He cited several instances where money 
left for specific purposes was being used 
today in Philadelphia in the full intent of 
the testators, but for things of which they 
probably never had dreamed. Many years 
ago, in the days when the Friends drove to 
meeting, one of them left a sum with which 
to buy pasture land, the hay from which 
was to be used to feed their horses while 
they were worshiping. Nobody driving to 
meeting in these days, the money goes to 
pay the railroad expenses of Friends from 
distants parts of the State who otherwise 
might not be able to attend. Another 
Friend left money for wood to heat and 
candles to light the meeting house. Today 
that money goes for coal, for steam heat 
and for electricity. Two thousand dollars 
left a library in Germantown, which went 
out of existence because two other libraries 
supplied its field, was divided between those 
two libraries. 

It was suggested that, with steps taken to 
alter wills, heirs had a habit of contesting. 
It, developed that the Carson will had been 
twice contested and twice upheld by the Su- 
preme Court. The last time it was upheld 
was in March, 1914. In view of the sug- 
gestion that children of sick, crippled, neg- 
lectful or degenerate parents were “ or- 
phans,” and should be admitted to institu- 
tions such as Carson or Ellis Colleges, it 
was recalled that, after Stephen Girard’s 
heirs in France had contested his will pro- 
viding for Girard College, the Court had 
ruled that a boy whose father only was de- 
ceased was an orphan and eligible for ad- 
mission to the institution. 

If, as the Governor declared, “hardly a 
bequest made fifty years ago fits present 
educational needs,” something should be 
done. Moreover, since legal rulings or 
legislation may prove a broken reed, the 
best thing to do, says the Ledger, is at once 
to impress the donors of the future with the 
fact that they will be best remembered and 
will serve their own and the coming gen- 
erations better if they leave their money 
without restrictions. The “dead hand” 
was vigorously attacked at a meeting of 
college presidents some time ago, and there 
are few questions that call for a more 
thoughtful consideration. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





Beprorv.—Supt. Hinkle: A high school was 
opened at Woodbury. We now have nine 
high schools in the county. They are all in 
fine condition. The present enrollment is the 
largest in the history of the county. 

Curnton.—Supt. McCloskey: A decided im- 
provement has been made in school architec- 
ture and furnishings. The old wooden black- 
board is almost a thing of the past. The stove 
in the center of the room is displaced by 
modern systems of heating and ventilating. 
The number of provisional certificates in force 
is growing less in this county from year to 
year. School boards are giving preference to 
trained teachers. 

Potrer.—Supt. Welfling: A system of giving 
credit for work at home was introduced into 
the rural schools this month. Teachers and 
pupils seem intensely interested in this new 
feature of our work. 

Wyominc.—Supt. Morgan: It is with deep 
regret that I report the death of B. F. Shook, 
school director for twenty-five years, and one 
of the strongest advocates of popular educa- 
tion in our county. At the time of his death 
he was treasurer of the school board. 

Asincton Twr. (Montgomery Co.).—Supt. 
Ling: The question of transportation is being 
agitated. The bids received would entail an 
expenditure of $5,000 for this item. These 
were rejected and new ones asked for. 

Braprorp City.—Supt. Schermerhorn: A new 
fireproof, ten-room grade building has just 
been completed. Some of the modern features 
are forced ventilation (fan system), individual 
toilets, electric lights and gongs, vacuum black- 
board erasers, and cloak rooms opening off the 
class-rooms instead of off the halls. The build- 
ing is admirably adapted to its purposes, and 
it is a real ornament to the town. 

Bancor.—Supt. Gruver: At the opening of 
school we found a small number of children 
who were deficient. These were detrimental 
to the teachers as well as to their schools in 
the regular rooms. To relieve this situation 
we rented a small room near the school build- 
ings and placed them in the care of an expe- 
rienced teacher. This plan takes the extra 
work from the regular teachers and we hope 
to accomplish much with these children. 

CHAMBERSBURG.—Supt. Hess: The work 
throughout the grades is proceeding nicely and 
the teachers have been instructed to give ear- 
nest attention to the fundamentals—first things 
first. Reading, spelling, and arithmetic are 
very essential and the pupils cannot acquire 
too thorough a knowledge of these basic prin- 
ciples. Reading is demanding much thought; 
it is the basis of all school work and the 
teacher who can teach reading well is a good 
drill master and deserves public recognition. 
The ability to read well, to interpret the 
thought from the printed page, is acquired by 
hard study, patient and persistent effort. The 
superintendent will examine every child in 
reading some time during the year and the re- 
sults of the examination will be reported. 

Darsy.—Supt. Kreider: The personnel of the 
teaching force is better than ever before from 
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the standpoint of professional training.. The 
college graduate has at last invaded Darby. 
Three are on our teaching force this year. 

Dunmore.—Supt. Hoban: M: ine clubs 
have been organized in all our buildings. The 
teachers each subscribe one dollar and the 
total amount is used to buy educational m 
zines. In one building I noticed that the list 
includes Pennsylvania School Journal, Journal 
of Education, Popular Educator, Primary 
Plans, National Geographic Magazine, Musical 
America, Penmanship Journal, School Arts 
Magazine, and Current Events. The teachers 
meet semi-monthly and discuss the leadi 
topics in the several magazines. A portion of 
the meeting is devoted to the discussion of a 
chapter of some professional book. 

Hanover.—Supt. Gortner : The work of open- 
ing a Continuation School in Hanover prom- 
ises to be a big task. There are seventy-five 
boys and girls between 14 and 16 who must 
attend school eight hours each week, after Jan- 
uary Ist next. To get ready for this great 
work is the reason for the superintendent’s 
going to Scranton and getting all the informa- 
tion possible from books, lectures, talks with 
instructors and visits to mills and factories. 

KitTANNING.—Supt. Goodwin: A four-year 
course in agriculture has been added to our 
courses of study. Mr. Edgar Byers, of Mt. 
Pleasant, is the teacher in charge. Altho 
the work has been in progress only one mon 
the results already apparent convince us that 
the new department is supplying a real need in 
this community. 

LEeBANoN.—Supt. Robbins: On Monday eve- 
ning, October 4, we opened the first evening 
school ever conducted in this city by the Board 
of School Directors. At this writing nearly 
three hundred students have enrolled. Courses 
in the intermediate, grammar and high school 
grades are offered, as well as in the vocational 
group. Fifteen teachers have been employed 
to conduct these evening school classes. On 
Monday morning, September 20, ground was 
broken for the erection of our new $200,000 
High School. The architect plans to have this 
building completed September 1, 1916. 

New Kensincton.—Supt. Hershberger: The 
machine shop and pattern shop are now in 
operation. The day opens at 8 a. m. and 
closes at 5 p. m. Sixty per cent. of the time 
is devoted to practical work; the rest to aca- 
demic subjects. These shops co-operate with 
the industries of the town and are already re- 
ceiving work from them. The men engaged 
have been taken from the industries and are 
doing splendid work. In the junior high school 
the pre-vocational work is not only popular, 
but is proving itself a most excellent adjunct 
to the regular high school work; here the boy 
is guided to discover himself, with the view to 
determine whether or not he is capable of 
learning some trade. Kindergartens, too, are 
now available to all the children of the town, 
under same jurisdiction as the other schools. 

Tyrone.—Supt. Gaunt: Thirteen out of 
twenty graduates went to college. This shows 
that we are doing our part by these pupils, 
and that it is time for our expansion to 
directed into the industrial and household arts 
departments for the large group that is now 
being forced out of school. 
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SING THE Oxtp Soncs.—In many a patriotic 
exercise in our public schools the absence of 
genuinely patriotic music is positively painful. 
Too often, on these occasions, the musical 
selections are such as show off the fine mu- 
sical training of the school or perhaps the 
marked talent of a few picked pupils, Now 
classical music is educative, and let our Amer- 
ican children by all means have the culture of 
it. But let us lay aside this classical music on 
patriotic occasions and let the whole school 
join with a hearty will in the rousing old 
national songs that wake up genuine love of 
country in the little men and women who sing 
them. These children, as a whole, have looked 
on with pride and admiration while the exer- 
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in them or not, and are toned up thereby to 
an aspiring pitch of enthusiasm where a ri 
ing patriotic song like Hail Columbia or y 
Round the Flag, would be a f pteiocy relief. 
Sing together such inspiring old songs as Co- 
lumbia, the Gem of the Ocean, Star S led 
Banner, and always, first and last, America? 
Besildes these, the old war songs have not lost 
their inspiring power. Three Cheers for the 
Red, White and Blue has stoutened sinking 
hearts and quickened lagging footsteps when 
all the preaching and precepts would have 
failed to do either. Old songs are like old 
houses :—they have acquired a sentiment, a 
history, a mellowness of feeling, from 
lowed associations that communicate a heart- 
warming, enriching influence that is never lost. 





CHRISTMASSE OF OLDE. 


Swiss Arr. 
Eucenes Fiery. 
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2. God rest you, Chrysten gen-til men, Wher-ev-er you may wher - ev - er 
2. Last night ye shepherds in ye east’ Saw many a wondrous thing, saw many 2 
3. God rest you, Chrysten gen-til men, Far- ing where’er you may, far - ing wher- 
4. But thinking on ye gen-til Lord Thatdied up- on ye tree, that died up- 
@. —@ m. , #2 f ~» “ee eee 
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you may Aig spl sar all _ in fielde or hall, Or on ye stormy 
wondrous thing; Ye sky night flamed passing bright Whiles that ye stars did 
e’er youmay; In noblesse court do thou no sport, In tour - mnament no 
on ye tree, Let troublings cease anddeeds of peace A - bound in Chrystan- 
a. @ @ a. 
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speak 


sea; Foron this morn, this morn, our Chryst is born, That saveth you and me, that saveth, saveth, 
sing, angels came to bless, to bless ye name Of Jesus Chryst, our Kyng, our Kyng, Of Jesus 
playe, In Paynim land hyld thou thy hand, thy hand, From bloudy works this daye, this daye, From bloudy 
i For on this morn, this morn, ye Chryst is born, That saveth you and me, that saveth, saveth, 
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‘4 
you and me, For on this morn our Chryst was born, That ares eth you and me, 
yore at 2 tg AR ourChrystwas born, That sav - eth you and me. 
works this daye, For on this morn our Chryst was born, That sav - eth you and me. 
you and me, For on this morn ourChrystwas born, That sav. - eth you and me, 
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